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Conclusion: 
The end of 
the road— 

a jail cell 

in Florida 


Editor’s note: This article is the last in an 
eight-part series examining in exhaustive 
detail the story of Ted Bundy and the 


crimes for which he is charged and others’ 


for which he is a suspect. 

In reading numerous scenes that follow, 
the reader should keep a major source—po- 
lice records—in mind. Police accounts are 
not always accurate and can sometimes be 
prejudiced toward making a case or con- 
firming a theory. Some names and details of 
persons involved have been changed. 

Author Steven Winn has been working 
on this story for the past six months, in 
conjunction with Ron Wolf in Colorado and 
David Merrill in Utah. 

This series, in somewhat different form, 
is appearing simultaneously in The Weekly 
in Seattle and Utah Holiday magazine in Salt 
Lake City. 





By STEVEN WINN 





Copyright, 1978 
Sasquatch Publishing, Inc. 
Straight Creek Publishing Co., Inc. 


N JANUARY 6, 1978, at 2 in 
O:: afternoon, Ted Bundy 

wandered past a rooming 
house on College Avenue near the 
campus of Florida State Univer- 
sity. The house, with its great me- 
andering oak tree out front, looked 
solid and obscure enough. A ten- 
ant was smoking a cigarette in the 
front yard. Ted nodded, said hello 
and asked if any rooms were avail- 
able. 

In fact Ted already knew Room 
12 upstairs was for rent: the man- 
ager of the Oak had quoted a price 
of $90 a month to him the day be- 
fore. But Bundy took his time de- 
ciding; one tenant claims he hung 
around the place for the better part 
of an afternoon. On Jan. 7 a Sat- 
urday, Ted moved in. 

The Oak, like college student 
housing everywhere, has a pass- 
able, parent-appeasing look from 
the street, with its neatly lettered 








sign and a columned porch. Inside, 
a self-consciously easygoing cama- 
raderie prevails: One of its 20 res- 
idents would no sooner pull out of 
a 4 a.m. conversation in the hall on 
the grounds that he or she was 
tired or bored than he would scour 
the upstairs bathroom tub. 

At 31 Ted was at least 10 years 
older than most of his new house- 
mates; understandably reserved, 
this “Chris as Ted was calling 
himself, struck several Oak resi- 
dents as “odd; “unfriendly,” 
“aloof” —different, somehow. 

Bundy came and went from the 
place relatively unnoticed. (For all 
their inspired notions of mutual in- 
timacy, students are notoriously 
inattentive.) “Chris” jogged in the 
mornings; some of the students 
thought he watched television in 
his room all day; most assumed he 
was a student, “or something” 

One young woman, a commu- 
nity college cosmetology student 
named Frances, who lived across 
the hall from Ted, may have known 
him slightly better than the rest. 
“He happened to be a person I 
knew who definitely has a place?’ 
she told a reporter a month later, 
“somebody you know and share a 
few moments of your life” One 
night Ted and Frances shared a 
dinner and two bottles of Great 
Western champagne at Chez Pierre 
(on a stolen credit card, according 
to police investigators). Ted ad- 
vised Frances that her current boy- 
friend, who was giving her fits, 
just needed to “mature” At home 
at the Oak, says Frances, Ted was 
just fine to be around. He fed sar- 
dines to her doberman, Sarah. 
Frances never suspected a thing. 

In Seattle, in Salt Lake, across 
the western states, police and the 
FBI went through their paces, con- 
tacting Bundy’s known friends and 
supporters to warn them of the 
risk of harboring a fugitive, duti- 
fully recording the reported Bundy 
sightings. With the two escapes 
and the long chain of charges and 
suspicions about him, Ted Bundy 
might have been anywhere, it 
seemed—or everywhere. 

In fact, his days began as mod- 
estly as anyone’s, waking as the 
sun slanted in, rolling over in his 
sleeping bag on the bed, switching 
on the “Today” show, quietly re- 
joicing. But, according to police, 
some of his activities were not 
quite so conventional. On Jan. 10, 
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Boom in 
low-skill. jobs 
undermines 
education 


-_-__—_ M aÁ 


By AL GOODMAN 


ON CHECCHI is part of a 
PR tioa dilemma. A 34-year- 

old butcher at a large Safe- 
way supermarket, Checchi learned 
his trade after years of studious 
apprenticeship to his father, Hugo. 
Today, Ron Checchi runs pre-cut 
portions of beef through a saw and 
reflects on all the intricate 
butchers’ skills he knows and never 
uses. t 

“We were once judged by skills, 
but skills don’t matter anymore?’ 
he says. “Anybody can be trained in 
seven or eight months to run meat 
through the saw.” 

Across town, Hugo Checchi, 61, 
still works behind the meat 
counter for a small independent 
grocer. And he still carves by hand 
with almost surgical precision the 
huge carcasses of beef that hang in 
the meat locker. Hugo says he’s 
more than a butcher; he’s also the 
poe relations man” who sells 
the meat to his customers. 

“Less skills are required in a 
chain outfit; says Hugo. “They get 
equal pay, but they know less” 

Yet most butchers, these days, 
are hired by chain stores, not the 
small independents. And the 
butchers are not an isolated breed 
in the labor market. 

Throught America, the need for 
skilled workers is on the decline as 
jobs requiring little or no skills are 
on the rise. It is a result of radical 
and immutable changes occuring in 
the United States economy— 
changes which some economists 
and educators predict could lead to 
widespread dissatisfaction and so- 
cial upheaval among the American 
labor force. 

As American industry continues 
to automate and export both 
skilled and unskilled manufactur- 
ing jobs, service-sector jobs con- 
tinue to expand and fill the gap. 
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The Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee predicted earlier this 
year that by 1985 up to 80 percent 
of the American workforce would 
be employed in the service sector, 
where skill requirements are at a 
minimum and there are fewer 
labor unions to protect wages. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
predicts that the fastest growing 
job slots for the years ahead will be 
for dental hygienists, flight atten- 
dants, computer programmers, 
teacher’s aides and realtors—none 
of which requires a college educa- 
tion. Labor unions point to the in- 
creasing demand for secretaries 
and clerks “where paperwork is 


shuffled” 

While not all service sector em- 
ployment is unrewarding or un- 
derpaid, the statistics show that in 
general these jobs are character- 
ized by low wages, little or no se- 
curity or benefits and little room 
for career advacement. 

And, says Patrick Mason, re- 
search director of the California 
Labor Federation, “There is no in- 
centive to stay on the job” The 
poor pay and lack of security or in- 
centive has contributed to grow- 
ing legions of migratory workers, 
drifting from one poor job to an- 
other, from one city to another, un- 
able to put down roots or provide 
for a family, say economic observ- 
ers. 

Eli Ginzberg, an economist at 
Columbia University, notes that al- 
though national weekly earnings 
averaged $176 in 1976, the aver- 
age pay in service jobs was just 
$146 and the retail average only 
$114. And yet, he says, three out 
of four new jobs in the past 26 
years have been in these catego- 
ries. 

The decline in skill require- 
ments has not only hit the high- 
skill areas, such as butchers, tool 
and dye makers and other machin- 
ists. Automation has also “de- 
skilled” jobs at the supermarket 
checkout counters, retail stores 
and large commercial chains. Em- 
ployees at some McDonald's res- 
taurants, for example, now merely 
have to push cash register buttons 
marked not by numbers but by pic- 
tures of hamburgers or french 
fries or milkshakes. The machines 
then do all the computing and tally 
up the change, an arithmatical task 
the employee once was expected to 
perform. 
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they say, he broke into a 1971 
Toyota parked on Pensacola Street 
and made off with a television set, 
a Sony radio and a Smith-Corona 
typewriter. The next day, the alle- 
gation goes, Bundy hit a ’76 Mus- 
tang (police later found a note- 
book from the car in Bundy’s 
apartment). And then, through 
January and early February, credit 
cards began to disappear—from a 
Tallahassee shopping mall, Strozier 
Library on the FSU campus and 
Sherrod’s (a bar next door to the 
Chi Omega sorority house). 

By late January, as cold rains fell, 
the students at Florida State, in- 
deed all of northern Florida, had 
something very fearful on their 
minds: the most savage multiple 
beating murders in memory. 


ELL AFTER midnight Jan. 
15, 1978, Margaret Bow- 
man came down the stairs 


of the Chi Omega sorority house 
in her robe. Two friends, Fred and 
Leslie, wanted hamburgers and 
they asked Margaret to drive. 
Thanks but no thanks, she said; 
she loaned them her car and went 
back to bed. Her roommate was off 
on a skiing trip in North Carolina, 
but Margaret wasn’t alone for 
long. 
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Bundy’s rooming house in Tallahassee, four blocks from the Chi Omega House. 
The other residents assumed he was a student or “something” 


Shortly after 3 a.m. someone 
found a loose door downstairs, en- 
tered and started for the bed- 
rooms. The intruder had an oak 
limb, and. he struck with it so fast 
that Margaret Bowman never had 
a chance to make a sound. Blood 
came fast; the limb left oak chips in 
her wounds. She was strangled and 
died in her bed. Speculation came 
later, from a friend of the coroner, 
that Margaret Bowman was raped, 
sodomized and her body gnawed 
by the attacker. 

In a moment the man was across 
the hall, swinging his club down on 
Lisa Levy, a fashion merchandising 
major from St. Petersburg whose 
roommate was out on a date. Lisa, 
too, was strangled, possibly raped, 
and left for dead. Blood was drip- 
ping from both beds, but the killer 
had tucked the sheets back in be- 
fore he left each room. He wasn’t 
through. 

In the next room, down and 
across the hall, Karen Chandler, a 
senior, and Kathy Kleiner, a soph- 
omore, were asleep in matched 
beds. Later, under hypnosis, they 
remembered a light, a figure, the 
rustling of the leaves of a house- 
plant and nothing more. Chandler 
took the blows to her head and 
jaw, throwing up her arms where 
the club broke them. Kleiner’s jaw 
was broken and her face cut. A car 
door slammed in the back parking 
lot, and the man finally ran. 

It was 3:25 a.m. Nita Jane Neary 
was returning sleepily from a date. 
“I heard footsteps coming down 
the stairs; she later said. “He had a 
stocking cap pulled down over his 





C 


head. He was white. He was car- 
rying some type of club. It was 
wrapped in a sock, but I could see 
the end sticking out” Nita Neary 
and the man exchanged a look, and 
then he was gone. She went up- 
stairs, waking one of her sisters as 
she found her way to her room. 

It was for that woman, spared 
from attack moments before, to 
learn what had happened: Karen 
Chandler had staggered out in the 
hall where she stood. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 
she asked Karen, who stared at her 
and stumbled off. 

The woman next went to 
Chandler’s room and found Kathy 
Kleiner, beaten in the other bed. 
Not believing it still, she went 
down the hall, checking the rooms, 
leaning at last over Lisa Levy’s bed. 
‘Are they sick? Why are they 
bleeding like this?” she recalls ask- 
ing herself. She shook the bed: Lisa 
Levy did not move. Then she 
started for Margaret Bowman's 
room, but paused. “I didn’t go in 
and look. You know how bad feel- 
ings come?” 

Minutes later police arrived and 
found what the Chi Omegans, 
huddled together in the hall, had 
feared. Their sister Margaret Bow- 
man was dead. Lisa Levy, hustled 
into an ambulance, made it to the 
hospital, barely alive, and died 
shortly afterward. Chandler and 
Kleiner would survive. 

As the morning wore toward 
dawn, and the sorority house filled 
with police, crime-scene analysts 
and investigators, another all 


came over the radio, just after 5 


The Chi Omega House at Florida State. A car door slammed, a man ran. Inside, 
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a.m. Two women in a duplex on 
Dunwoody Street, six blocks away, 
had heard a thumping in the apart- 
ment next door and phoned to see 
if their neighbor, Cheryl Thomas, 
was all right. When she didn’t an- 
swer, they phoned police. Ten 
squad cars converged on the tin- 
roofed house, and detectives found 
their fifth beating victim of this 
busy night. Cheryl Thomas, 22, a 
dance major from Richmond, Va., 
was taken to the hospital in criti- 
cal condition, with multiple skull 
fractures delivered by a 1-by-2- 
inch board later found in the 
house. 

The days that followed filled the 
papers with the long litany of 
news, like some formal ritual play- 
ing itself out. There were the fu- 
nerals and memorial services in the 
rain, the teary sorority women 
clinging to each other in church, 
the eulogies for all that promise 
lost. There was Ken Katsaris, the 
sheriff of Leon County, assem- 
bling an investigative team, vow- 
ing hard work and rebuking the lax 
security on the FSU campus. A 
group of women from the Talla- 
hassee Feminist Project answered 
the insinuation that “women got 
what they were asking for,” claim- 
ing police and university officials 
had turned the incident into “a 
morality play for women” “Some- 
times we must emerge from our 
fortresses to carry on our daily 
lives; said Ronda Hansen of the 
Feminist Project. Life wasn’t easy. 

NBC canceled local broadcast of 
Stranger in the House, a television film 
about a psychopathic college- 
student killer whose victims were 
sorority sisters. The papers ran 
profiles on what sort of twisted 
soul the killer might be. Two pro- 
fessors cautioned the media against 
serving as a catalyst for more 
crimes of the sort. 

For police, it was an exasperat- 
ing time. Aside from Nita Neary’s 
sketchy sighting of the man with 
the club, they hadn’t a clue. By the 
end of January, the investigative 
team was cut by two-thirds, with 
Sheriff Katsaris declaring gamely 
that the work was going on. The 
best guess at the time was that the 
Jan. 15 beatings might have some 
connection to an earlier crime on 
the Florida State campus. Linda 
Sue Thompson, a Chi Omega sis- 
ter, was walking into Dorman Hall 
early one morning when some- 
thing struck her, four times, from 
behind. Driven to a secluded stand 
of trees, she was beaten with a 
board and left to be found, uncon- 
scious, by two young boys. The 
date of the attack on Thompson 
was May 1, 1977, when Ted Bundy 
was locked in a Colorado jail. 


T THE OAK rooming house, 
A: Chi Omega killings were 
the talk of the hour. Talla- 
hasseeans, hushed in a way, were 
humming to each other when their 
guard was down. Several Oak res- 
idents, like hundreds of other peo- 
ple in town, had their own ideas 
who it might be. It was wild, stim- 
ulating speculation. The conversa- 
tions went on and on in the hall. 
On Jan. 21, according to police 
charges, the resident in Room 12, 
Ted Bundy, began to finance his 
existence through the flagrant use 
of stolen credit cards. The first vic- 
tim was Mark Labadie, a criminol- 
ogy student whose wife had lost 
her wallet at the Northwood Mall 
early that afternoon. The Laba- 
dies’ Visa card was used the next 
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morning at Uncle John’s Pancake 
House. It was, say police, the first 
ot Bundy’s many meals there in the 
next few weeks. Dale Sturgeon, 
the manager of Uncle John’s, re- 
calls how polite Ted had been about 
the service. Two days later Ted 
bought shoes and socks, authori- 
ties claim, then several books on 
sailing, bike accessories, a pipe, and 
on Feb. 5, $8.09 warth of cookies. 


Right about then, the scenario 
has it, Ted Bundy took flight again, 
grabbing a white Dodge van that 
belonged to the FSU Media Cen- 
ter. Supposedly, he stole a license 
tag from another car to cover his 
tracks, and headed east across the 
Florida panhandle to Jacksonville, 
160 miles away. On the way, Bundy 
would have passed through Lake 
City, a sleepy community of 10,000 
people just off Interstate 10 in the 
swamp country of northern Flor- 


ida. 


On Tuesday, Feb. 7 say police, 
Bundy bought gas in Jacksonville, 
then again in Lake City, then in 
Jacksonville again on Feb. 8. 


That day a 14-year-old girl was 
waiting for her brother in a park- 
ing lot when a white van pulled up 
and the driver struck up a conver- 
sation. In a moment the girl's 
brother came by to pick her up, 
and the stranger ran for his van. 
The girl and her brother, trained 
by their father—a Jacksonville po- 
liceman—to record the license 
number of any suspicious car, got 
the number of the van before it 
roared off. That license, police al- 
lege, later turned up on another 
car stolen by Bundy. 


That night, the story goes, 
Bundy was back in Lake City, sip- 
ping gin with a stranger in the 
Holiday Inn lounge. On the morn- 
ing of Thursday, Feb. 9, the man 
later identified as Bundy left at 8 
a.m., skipping out on the last 
charges on his bill. By evening he 
was back in Tallahassee, dining at 
Chez Pierre. 


For Ted Bundy, this last, unno- 
ticed swing through the swamp- 
lands of the Osceola National For- 


est and out to the estuaries of the 
Atlantic Ocean’ near Jacksonville 
served as the final, haunting coda 
of his month and a half of free- 
dom. Once again a girl disap- 
peared when Ted Bundy was in the 
area—ihis time a child of 12. 


24 honor students forget. 
Just before 9 a.m., in the mid- 
dle of her first-period class on 
Feb. 9, Kimberly Diane Leach, a 
seventh-grader at Lake City’s only 
junior high school, raised her hand 
and asked to be excused: She had 
left her purse, she remembered, in 
her homeroom. The door swung 
shut behind her, the class resumed 
and-earth might as well have swal- 
lowed up Kimberly Leach. She was 
never seen alive again. 


Lake City Junior High School is 
only minutes from the Holiday Inn 
where Bundy reportedly spent the 
night, leaving a trail of credit-card 
receipts. 


a “bombshell” —that Theodore 
Robert Bundy was a suspect in no 
less than 36 sexual slayings of 
young women across the West. 

In spite of all that had happened 
to Bundy until that time, the true 
scope of the police suspicions had 
remained hidden from the public. 
The FBI finally revealed what in- 
vestigators from half a dozen 
states had been saying to them- 
selves for nearly 2% years. 

The night that he made the 
most-wanted list, a charge would 
later read, Bundy ate again at Chez 
Pierre. Afterward, he strolled 
across the Adams Street Mall for a 
drink at Clyde’s. Later in the eve- 
ning, more credit cards disap- 
peared from unattended purses at 
Sherrod’s, the disco next door to 
the Chi Omega house. 

On Saturday, Feb. 11, five weeks 
after he moved in, Bundy went by 
to see the assistant manager of the 
Oak. He was trying, he said, to pull 





Bundy had his story ready for police, but they 
were not convinced. To them, the man in their 
custody had 21 possible identities—there were that 
many credit cards in his possession. 





By the end of the schoolday in 
Lake City, when Kimberly Leach 
hadn’t turned up, police dis- 
patched search teams to the ditches 
and culverts and lowlands for miles 
around. As the weeks wore on, the 
hunt for Kimberly became the 
largest search in the history of 
northern Florida. 


N FEB. 10, 1978, FBI special 
agent Jack Engor called a 


press conference in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The news: Theodore 


-Robert Bundy, one-time law stu- 


dent in that state, had been placed 
on the Bureau’s Ten Most-Wanted 
list, a result of the request filed by 
the Denver office a month earlier. 
Included in the FBI release handed 
out by Engor was one new state- 
ment which the press described as 


together the rent money he owed; 
he hoped they would be patient. 
That afternoon he left Frances a 
box of cookies, locked the door of 
Room 12 from the inside and left 
by the fire escape. He had a 1975 
Toyota now, stolen, say police, the 
day before. Just before 6 p.m., the 
chase nearly came to an end. 
Leon County deputy sheriff 
Keith Daws figured it was a car 
theft when he flagged down the 
Toyota with the stolen license tab 
at the corner of Jefferson and Bou- 
levard streets. The driver, Ted 
Bundy, fished around inside the car 
for another tab—the “right one” 
Daws and Bundy talked a moment 
about the problem, but when Ted 
got out of the car, he suddenly took 
off, on foot, through the side yard 
of a nearby house and out of sight. 


Daws could not have guessed, of 
course, that the newest addition to 
the Ten Most-Wanted list had just 
slipped through his hands. Ac- 
cording to police, Ted celebrated his 
escape with his final meal back at 
his favorite Tallahassee restau- 
rant. 

The final auto thefts, the 
charges read, took place on Sun- 
day, Feb. 12. Twice that day Ted 
stole cars he'd feel comfortable 
with: Volkswagen Bugs. The next 
morning, at breakfast, Bundy had 
to move fast again when a Holiday 
Inn waitress noticed a woman's 
name on the credit-card slip. She 
and the manager chased Ted into 
the parking lot, she later told a re-. 
porter, but he gunned the VW and 
made his escape. It was time, 
clearly, to leave Tallahassee for 


good. 


HE END came quickly, in a 
last, dangerous flurry. On Feb. 
15 at 7 p.m. a stolen VW 
pulled out of an alley in Pensacola, 
200 miles west of Tallahassee. 
David Lee, a beat patrolman, 
flagged down the car—and Bundy. 
Then, says Lee, it happened fast: 
Ted opening the door, striking him, 
kicking him and taking off. Lee re- 
covered, fired two shots and 
caught up. He had the barrel end 
of the gun in his hand and brought 
the handle down, hard, on Ted’s 
left cheek. In Tacoma one night, 
Ted Bundy’s mother had said she 
hoped her boy could stay on the 
run. If they ever found him, she 
thought, Ted might get hurt. 


Bundy had his story ready for 
police. He was Ken Misner, he said, 


the one-time track star at Florida 
State; he had credit cards and other 
identification to prove it. 


Police were not convinced, how- 
ever. To them, the man in their 
custody had 21 possible identi- 
ties—there were that many credit 
cards found in his possession when 
he was arrested. 

The real Ken Misner, a gradu- 
ate student in training for the 1980 
Olympics, learned of this arrest 
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when his track coach asked him 
what was up. When Misner placed 
a call to inquire, Pensacola police 
put him on hold. They concluded 
that their prisoner probably repre- 
sented something more important 
than a routine auto-theft suspect. 

Bundy became known as “Mis- 
ter X” in the local papers as Pensa- 
cola police consulted the National 
Crime Information Center, at- 
tempting to identify him. Curi- 
ously the NCIC check yielded no 
information in spite of Bundy’s 
prior arrests and conviction. 

For the moment Ted Bundy’s se- 
cret was safe as detectives crowded 
him into a tiny room at the Pensa- 
cola police station. Just then he was 
no one—not the paper boy or 
honor student or Republican cam- 
paigner he had been, not a fiancé 
or a law student, not a convicted 
kidnapper or an athlete in training 
either—no one. 

While still hiding his identity, 
Bundy placed a call to Millard 
Farmer, the Atlanta attorney who 
specializes in cases where the death 
penalty is involved. Bundy and 
Farmer had communicated some 
when Ted was preparing his de- 
fense in the Caryn Campbell case. 
Ted had liked Farmer and re- 
spected his work. The timing of 
the call could be considered unu- 
sual, because Bundy had not yet 
been mentioned as a suspect in the 
Tallahassee murders. 

According to the official story, 
police finally learned the identity of 
Mister X when local FBI agents ar- 
rived at the jail with newly printed 
posters of Bundy. They learned his 
identity with fingerprints, they 
told the press. Bundy claims he 
gave away the secret himself, al- 
though he thought that he could 
hold out for several weeks. “The 
pressure was really building on 
everyone, he explained, so he “de- 
cided to get on with it” 

Bundy’s version is that he made 
a deal with Pensacola police: If he 
revealed his true identity, they 
would allow him to make a num- 
ber of long-distance calls to family 
and friends before releasing the in- 
formation to the public the fol- 
lowing day. Ted contends that he 
then told police his name—noth- 
ing more—which they did not rec- 
ognize. Again they went scurrying 
to the computers as Bundy made 
his desperate ‘and tearful calls to 
his mother in Tacoma, his legal ad- 
visers in other cities and his former 
fiancée Melanie in Seattle. 

Ted insists that the FBI, “the ef- 
ficient organization that it is” was 
listening to the phone conversa- 


tions, learned he was in Pensacola, - 


then arrived the next day to take 
credit for identifying him. 
According to Bundy, the reason 
he did not give his name at first 
was that he “was trying to think of 
a way to get loose again” Ted re- 
membered three opportunities im- 
mediately after his arrest: one at a 
hospital where he could have “just 
walked out” although he was wear- 
ing handcuffs, and two at the Pen- 
sacola police department where he 
was left unattended in the detec- 
tive bureau office on the second 
floor with the window open. Said 





Bundy in court in Tallahassee, at first known only as Mister X. “I failed miser- 
ably to become a free man” he conceded. 


Ted, “I’ve gone out of second-floor 
windows before” 

So why didn’t he make his 
break? “It was weird” said Ted. “I 
was really tired in all sorts of 
ways—psychologically exhausted. 
It just didn’t seem I was capable of 
getting up on my own two feet and 
going to it” 

Caught again and identified, Ted 
Bundy knew this was the end of 
his journey: Security henceforth 
would be at an absolute maxi- 
mum. The northern Florida papers, 
filled a month before with news of 





haved, when he was called to, like a 
model prisoner. 

“Yes sir, I understand the charges 
as read,’ he told Circuit Judge John 
Rudd on Feb. 20, when the list of 
credit card offenses committed in 
Tallahassee had been enumerated. 
“No sir, I do not have the money to 
hire an attorney.” 


HILE POLICE scrambled 
to assemble evidence it was 
plain, once again, that Ted 


Bundy would be linked in the 
minds of the law, the press and the 





According to Bundy, the reason he did not give his 
name at first was that he was trying to think of a 
way to get loose again. Ted remembered three 
opportunities right after his arrest. 
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the Chi Omega beatings and busy 
recently with details of the futile 
search for Kimberly Leach, now 
had something else to spill across 
their front pages: this Bundy from 
the West, wanted everywhere, it 
seemed, in connection with the 
deaths of young women. 

In fact, there wasn’t much to re- 
port: Several eight-hour question- 
ing sessions in Pensacola didn’t 
yield a thing about Bundy’s in- 
volvement in the sorority killings. 
Under armed guard, with an es- 
cort, Bundy was driven back to Tal- 
lahassee, ostensibly to hear charges 
read on the credit card and auto 
theft offenses. But Leon County 
Sheriff Ken Katsaris made no 
secret of what he and his associ- 
ates were thinking. “He’s smart?’ 
Katsaris complained. “He's said 
nothing” 

With $200 to his name, Bundy 
was given a public defender to 
serve as his attorney. Ted took up 
residence in his Leon County Jail 
cell, a 12-by-12 box lined like a 
bank vault with seamless steel one- 
quarter of an inch thick, took to his 
reading (The Seven Per Cent Solution, 
Coma, Meeting at Potsdam) and be- 


public with homicides where very 
little evidence existed—no identi- 
fying weapon or motive, no firm 
eyewitness reports—only that 
gauzy web of circumstance again. 
Detectives sealed off Room 12 at 
the Oak and sifted all the garbage 
in the house. One by one they 
called in Bundy’s former house- 
mates, questioning the women 
very hard about pantihose. What, 
they wanted to know, did they do 
with old pairs when they were 
worn out? 

The Oak residents, those tireless 
speculators a month before, now 
had something a little too real to 
think about. The most unsettling 
things they could recall about Ted 
were his failure to make “eye con- 
tact” once, his habit of eating 
Wendy’s hamburgers after mid- 
night and his refusal to join in ona 
joke one night. Shortly after the 
beating deaths of the two Florida 
State coeds at the nearby sorority 
house, in fact, a group of Oak reg- 
ulars on the second floor dis- 
cussed the possible involvement of 
a first-floor tenant—not Bundy. 
Ted, one of the group recalled, had 
listened noncommittally to the 


conversation for a while, then ex- 
cused himself. 

Police didn’t learn much about 
“Chris” from these interviews, but 
the women at the Oak got a quick 
course on the investigative tactics 
of the police. Again and again they 
asked: Did you sleep with Bundy? 
Do you know who did? Who do you 
sleep with? 

By the end of February, the long 
dance of legal maneuvers had be- 
gun, with the list of felonies grow- 
ing to over 60 counts. Bundy 
pleaded innocent to them all, ask- 
ing Judge Rudd that he be per- 
mitted to defend himself. Mean- 
while, the press learned of the 
credit card receipts that placed 
Bundy in Lake City on the morn- 
ing of Kimberly Leach’s disappear- 
ance. Florida authorities had that 
state’s provision for a speedy trial 
(a case must be heard within 180 
days of a charge) to worry about, 
wondering how it might apply to 
Bundy, pending possible murder 
charges. Colorado District Attor- 
ney Frank Tucker, too, was mov- 
ing to bring Bundy back for the 
Caryn Campbell trial. 

And Ted himself had the wheels 
rolling. On Feb. 22 he smuggled a 
letter out of jail to Anthony Polk, 
reporter for the Rocky Mountain 
News, whom he considered to be 
fair minded. Polk worked for sev- 
eral years as a reporter for Asso- 
ciated Press in Atlanta where he 
crossed paths frequently with at- 
torney Millard Farmer. 

“I feel calm because outside of a 
few minor thefts I have done noth- 
ing wrong, Bundy wrote. “I have 
killed no one. I am innocent of the 
charges in the press” 

To his friends in the Northwest, 
however, he showed an anguished 
face behind the mask at times. In 
his letters and phone calls, he 
might chat idly for a while about 
the bugs in his cell or his reading 
or an absurd letter from HEW ask- 
ing for payment on his student 
loan, then suddenly break off: 

“Tm like a bottled-up cyclone” he 
wrote in March, “mind spinning 
with memories, regrets and fears. 
To anchor me and calm me I con- 
jure up fond memories of the past, 
but these excursions shortly turn 
pleasant reverie into deep sadness. 
I constantly attempt to avoid the 
reality that I failed miserably in my 
attempt to become a free man. . 

“I am tired of outmaneuvering 
the prosecutors and courts, I am 
tired of playing the news media, of 
staying calm and smiling for the 
cameras, of being stared at, of 
being whispered about, of being 
suspected and hated. I am tired of 
knowing what people must think, 
of being vilified and dehuman- 
ized. Life has always had surprises 
in store for me. Many of them 
have been pleasant. Will there be 
more, and will I be free again? .. . 
How can I be sure, what can I do to 
satisfy myself I’ve had my ration of 
happiness and the rest is all pain?” 

“There were times, especially this 
past spring,’ says a friend, “when we 
were really worried about Ted. It’s 
just incredibly hard on him down 
there” 


S SPRING came to northern 
Florida, decorating the flat- 


lands with a shaggy, im- 


_ probable green, Bundy, alone in his 


cell, dug in for the fight. His pub- 
lic defenders were well meaning 
but overworked; and by now, Ted 
Bundy had very sophisticated 


tastes in legal expertise. He and 
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Millard Farmer maintained close 
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contact, the Atlanta attorney fly- 
ing into town for a hearing or mo- 
tion now and then when he had 
the time. Farmer was glad to talk 
with reporters, telling them his 
friend had been “overcharged” by 
law enforcement people across the 
country. 

Bundy and Sheriff Katsaris 
squared off at every turn, as the 
prisoner refused police requests for 
blood, hair and writing samples. 
And they disagreed sharply about 
Bundy’s right to have access to the 
press. Katsaris, profiled by The 
New York Times as one of a breed 
of younger, more progressive law 
enforcement men in the South, ex- 
plained: “While we are giving out 
statements to the press, we are 
giving out only things that are 
facts which don’t taint the case. If 
Mr. Bundy begins talking, he can 
say the kinds of things that would 
taint the prosecution, and he knows 
well what they are from his study.” 


“Bundy might taint the prosecu- 
tion, says Katsaris;’ Ted fumed in a 
letter to a Seattle friend. “But what 
gets me is his self-righteousness 
about sticking to the facts. There 
are no facts—not before a trial be- 
gins. Everything is an allegation 
until an allegation has been tried, 
tested and weighed by a jury. ... 
So Katsaris’s ‘facts’ stand alone, 
unchallenged, like they were real 
facts, really the truth. . . . Katsaris 
fails completely to appreciate the 
function of the criminal justice sys- 





Ted’s favorite restaurant in Florida. He showed a Strange inability to learn from 
experience, again leaving a trail of credit card receipts. 





tem in general and the function of 
the trial in particular.” 

On April 7 while Bundy and 
Katsaris were locked in their bat- 
tles, the 39-day-old search for 
Kimberly Leach moved to the edge 
of Suwannee State Park, about a 
mile and a half from the nearest 
road. Police claimed that they were 
led to the vicinity by soil samples 
taken from the ’73 Dodge van 
which Bundy stole from the FSU 
media center. 

Florida Highway Patrolman K.W. 
Robinson squinted into a hole in 


the tin of an abandoned hogshed. 
There, in the loamy darkness, he 
spied a sneaker, a girl’s pullover, 
then bare bone. Kimberly Leach 
had been found. 

Once again, the circumstantial 
web was fragile, sure to be at- 
tacked by Bundy some day in 
court. After all, dozens of people 
had ridden in the FSU van; some, 
apparently, had gone to Jackson- 
ville in it. Lord knows what sort of 
dirt and soil they’d picked up and 
left in the car along the way. 

Summer came, steamy days that 


lingered into the nights. The terms 
of Bundy’s confinement—months 
alone without exercise or access to 
the press or an opportunity to 
work on his defense in a law li- 
brary—had begun to offend even 
the populace of northern Florida, 
inflamed by speculation that he 
was the killer of Margaret Bow- 
man, Lisa Levy and Kimberly 
Leach. 

Ted himself, pale as a fish’s belly 
from lack of sun, read the rumors 
in the papers just as everyone did: 
that Florida authorities were pre- 
paring to deliver murder charges 
against him. “It’s not news any- 
more than someone somewhere is 
planning on charging me with 
something,’ he told a friend. “Nor, 
for that matter, is it news if by 
some luck they manage to procure 
a charge of some kind. The real 
test is conviction, and I can say 
with absolute certainty that I will 
never be convicted of a serious of- 
fense in Florida or anywhere else” 

But the hothouse summer in 
Florida, the must crucial summer 
in Ted’s life, posed a terrible threat. 
He was calm, he said, because he’d 
“had time to perfect the tech- 
nique, living for over two years of 
hybrid existence” One more time 
in the summer of 1978, with re- 
porters crowded in to watch and 
the television lights glaring, he’d be 
yanked out of that cramped world, 
there to face his adversary, Ken 
Katsaris. 


Turn to p. 6 
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SOMEONE FIGHT 
INFLATION? 


JUST WATCH 
TIM WIRTH. 





$40 billion a year $“"'—" 


foreign oil is costing us. It erodes the strength of the dollar. 
That's one reason why Tim Wirth is working so hard for 


solar Energy. 


While everyone else merely talks about inflation, Tim 
Wirth is really fighting it. By continually working to cut the 
waste out of the federal budget. By reducing the deficit 
by $20 billion last year alone—one-third—then voting to 


cut another $10 billion. 


Tim Wirth wrote a bill to put a lid on government i 
spending. He stood up and said no to the farm subsidy 


bill, which would have added 5% more to food prices. And 


he had the courage and independence to be one of only 
13 Democrats who first voted against the Social Security 
tax increase. Because it means bigger payroll deductions 


for each of the next four years. 





If you want to see inflation fought, don't look to easy 
answers, or big political promises. Instead, look to some- 
one like Tim Wirth, who's been fighting inflation ever 
since he went to Washington. With hard work. Under- 
standing. And a genuine sense of independence. 


TM WORTH 


Congress 2nd District 





8648 West Colfax Ave., Lakewood, Phone: 237-5441 


1917 Pearl St., Boulder, Phone: 447/1361 


Avondale Shopping Center, Denver, Phone: 892-5607 


Paid for by Committee for Tim Wirth. A copy of our report is on file with, and available for purchase from, the Federal Election Commission. Washington, D.C 
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Cont. from p. 5 


It only took 12 minutes. On 
Thursday, July 27 wearing his 
green prison overalls, Theodore 
Bundy rode an elevator in the Leon 
County Jail to a small holding room 
upstairs. There, at last, were all the 
reporters Ted had been demanding 
to see. But it wasn’t his turn; Sher- 
iff Katsaris had an indictment in 
his hands, the product of a Leon 
County grand jury investigation. 
Katsaris began to read. 

Ted glared, turned stony, inter- 
rupted. He didn’t listen; he didn’t 
need to. Katsaris was telling him 
what everyone had guessed for 
months: that he was charged with 
two counts of murder, three counts 
of attempted murder and two 
counts of burglary in the incidents 
on Jan. 15, 1978, at the Chi Omega 
sorority house and Cheryl 
Thomas’s apartment six blocks 
away. The reporters grew hot and 
under the television 


Bundy whirled on them when 
Katsaris was through. “He said he 
was going to get me, Bundy 
snarled, then turned on the sher- 
iff: “That’s all you’re going to get, 
an indictment. IIl be heard from” 
Deputies took Bundy’s arms and 


backed him into the elevator. On 
the ride down he ripped the in- 
dictment into pieces and dropped 
them on the floor. 

And Ted was heard from, getting 
letters out to reporters, talking 
with them during his Tuesday hour 
on the phone. As things continued 
to go against him in court, the 
murmuring that Bundy had been 
stripped of his rights increased. 
Millard Farmer was denied the 
right to serve as Bundy’s counsel; 
the ruling was appealed and 
Farmer filed suit. In a hearing later 
on, Bundy demonstrated just how 
poor his jail conditions were, and 
Katsaris, already strongly criti- 
cized for headline-grabbing in the 
way he staged the reading of the 
indictment, was ordered to im- 
prove them. 

Clearly, to some observers, the 
arrogant, risk-taking behavior of 
the sheriff and the court in these 
pre-trial preliminaries spelled a 
long trial of appeals and counter- 
suits in the future. Even if Bundy 
were found guilty, they could see 
how he might win a re-trial on the 
shabby behavior of the authorities 
before the trial ever began. 

But that was all for later. There 
was enough for now: As expected, a 
Lake City grand jury followed the 
Chi Omega indictments with a 
charge of first-degree murder 
against Bundy in the death of Kim- 
berly Leach. Prosecutor Larry 
Simpson has kept a tight guard on 
the evidence in the sorority case. A 
dental impression taken from 
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LYNNE ARENA 
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“Lynne Dominick Arena (R) is a leader on women’s issues, in the Capitol Hill 
neighborhood movement, and in the Denver Clean Air Coalition. With all that 
and her sensitive style, she rates over incumbent Jack McCroskey (D) whom we 
respect on economic issues but who has difficulty working with fellow 


“Mrs. Arena is an unusually attractive candidate whose liberal and feminist 
positions put her at odds with substantial parts of the GOP: She supports Gov. 
Dick Lamm’s 1978 veto of a Republican-rewritten air pollution bill, was active 
in the pro-Equal Rights Amendment campaign and is a firm supporter of state- 

She would be an asset to the Legislature” 


Arena Committee. Carolyn Peterson 















Denver Post 
Oct. 15, 1978 


Rocky Mountain News 
Oct. 27. 1978 


Bundy in April is expected to be in- 
troduced as a match to the bite 
marks on Margaret Bowman’s but- 
tocks; Nita Neary may have iden- 
tified Ted as the man with the club 
that night. 

In Lake City, guesses are even 
slimmer. For now, with the credit 
card, auto theft and resisting 
charges tabled, Ted Bundy has 
plenty to plan on. Denied Millard 
Farmer as counsel, he has elected 
to defend himself in court. The Chi 
Omega trial is scheduled to begin 
next month. 

Eight years ago, returning to the 





For some, the case is a 
compelling model of 
psychopathic behavior. 





University of Washington, con- 
vinced then he would study law, 
Ted Bundy might have looked for- 
ward to handling such a case. Its 
issue, its importance, are as plain 
as life and death, but its complexi- 
ties embrace the range of values 
that the judicial system seeks to 
codify and uphold: the right to a 
fair trial, the presumption of inno- 
cence, the responsibilities of law 
enforcement agencies, the dispas- 
sionate weighing of evidence. The 
law—the form of Ted Bundy’s vi- 
sion of himself and the world— 
would be his tool and his measure 
in the end. Like some dauntless 
hero of an incredible journey, he 
would have what he had sought all 
along. 





HAT IS, of course, not the 
end of the Ted Bundy story. For 
Bundy, and the Florida courts, 
it is a kind of beginning: Only 
there, in a trial, as Ted himself has 
said, can the allegations “become” 
facts or fail to become facts. The 
truth—as the law idealistically, re- 
ductively defines it—rests there. 
So does Ted Bundy’s fate. 

But the story lives on in many 
other ways, vividly real. For the 
families and friends of young 
women murdered in Washington, 
Utah, Colorado and Florida, it 
beats like a pulse—sure and per- 
sistent, unnoticed for weeks, then 
suddenly hammering, demanding 
attention. 

Last Christmas, 3% 
her daughter’s 


woman 


years after 


sat at a dinner table at a 
family reunion in Iowa. The dishes 
clattered, there was wine for once 
and a wedding had been an- 
nounced. Glancing up from her 
plate, the woman caught a glimpse 
of the bride-to-be reaching for a 
bowl, a diamond catching the light. 
She was just the age of her miss- 
ing daughter, this niece starting 
out. The woman had to leave the 
room. 

Another mother, grieved to ob- 
session, writes to Bundy in jail reg- 
ularly, sometimes covering the en- 
velope with wallet-size photos of 
her daughter. And in four states, 
with fathers and boyfriends con- 
vinced Ted Bundy is the killer, the 
fear that his life would not last 
long on the streets seems at least 
reasonable. 

Most all the victims were prod- 
ucts of middle-class homes, where 
justice and law were qualities re- 
spected at a distance. In those 
homes today, that conviction re- 
mains, newly, keenly felt: Revenge 


disappearance, a`’ 
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and retribution, quick as a reflex, 
are now part of the action of the 
heart, along with remorse, sym- 
pathy and strength. Again and 
again in these families, lives have 
deepened and drawn closer. 

For some other observers, pro- 
fessionals in the field of deviant be- 
havior and violent sexual assault, 
the case suggests a compelling 
model of psychopathic or socio- 
pathic behavior, known more re- 
cently in the literature as “person- 
ality disorders? One such 
professional, who has studied the 
Ted Bundy case closely, points to a 
paradigmatic account of “personal- 
ity disorders” in Harvey M. Cleck- 
ley’s chapter on “Psychopathic 


States” in the American Handbook of 
Psychiatry: 
1. Unexplained Failure: .. .usu- 


ally at least average and often dis- 
tinctly superior intelligence. 
Despite this, he inevitably fails in 
every constructive activity he un- 
dertakes. 

2. Undisturbed Technical Intelli- 
gence: Nothing is demonstrable in 
his thinking at a theoretical level 
that accounts for the irrationality 
of his conduct in life. 

3. Absence of Neurotic Anx- 
iety: He is often poised and at 
ease in many situations where the 
average person would be tense and 
apprehensive. 

4. Persistently and Inadequately 
Motivated Antisocial Behavior: He 
persistently follows a pattern of 
antisocial behavior that is usually 
also self-deflating and frustrating 
to all the aims he claims to pur- 
sue. 

5. Irresponsibility: Despite the 
strong impression he gives of 
being a steadfast and reliable per- 
son, he will, eventually, ignore 
even the gravest of responsibili- 
ties and often for the most trivial 
of reasons. 

6. Peculiar Inability to Distin- 
guish Between Truth and False- 
hood: . . .he shows-no sign of per- 
turbation and coolly maintains his 
position. While committing the 

most serious of perjuries, it is easy 
for him to look anyone calmly in 
the eye. 

7. Inability to Accept Blame: His: 
actions indicate that no appreci- 
able remorse has been experi- 
enced. 

8. Failure to Learn by Experi- 
ence: .. .he does not learn by such 
experience to avoid the type of 
conduct responsible for his fail- 
ures. 

9. Incapacity for Love: He is also 
often eloquent and convincing in 
speaking of his devotion and his 
personal commitments. 

10. Inappropriate or Fantastic 
Reactions to Alcohol: seems to 
catalyze their tendency toward un- 


inviting, buffoonish or destruc- 
ia cen 
Lack of Insight: He is re- 


m Rr e lacking in the capacity to 
see himself as he appears to others 
and to view his conduct as others 
see it. 
12. Shallow and Impersonal Re- 
sponses to Sexual Life. 
13. Suicide Rarely Carried Out. 
t. Persistent . Pattern of Self- 
Defeat: One of the truly remark- 
able features of this life pattern is 
that a person who shows so con- 
cretely the ability to succeed will 
throw away all he has gained, and 
apparently what he desires, for no 
reason comprehensible to others. 


Psychology, as Ted Bundy, once a 
student of the subject, has said, i 
at best speculative and imprecise. 
Ultimately, no human behavior can 
be defined or predicted by a list of 
characteristics or a general para- 
digm of “normalcy” or “aberra- 
tion. Nonetheless, as one profes- 
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sional who has worked extensively 
in the psychology of criminal be- 


‘havior sees it, there are at least | | 


some “striking” congruencies be- 
tween Bundy and the diagnostic 
criteria above. 

Over the years, Ted has repeat- 
edly sabotaged or jeopardized his 
high promise of success—by his 
petty thefts (Bundy has admitted 
some), for example, or by his odd 
failure to show for law school 
classes at Utah after he had strived 
so hard to be accepted. His unflap- 
pable calm would be remembered 
by friends and investigators (“like 
skating on a frozen lake” one as- 
sociate recalled)—even as in Salt 
Lake, when detectives came to 
serve his warrant and conduct a 
search. 


If, in fact, Ted Bundy is the killer 
of young women police believe him 
to be, his flat, unwavering state- 
ment of innocence and apparent 
lack of remorse (even a voice-stress 
analysis showed no internal con- 
flict) would be consistent with the 
pattern. If he did in fact use credit 
cards in Florida near the scenes of 
crimes after such evidence had 
been introduced against him ear- 
lier, in Colorado, that would sug- 
gest a startling failure to learn by 
experience. 

And there are other lines of 
speculation: becoming engaged to 
his first girlfriend, Linda (and then 
never calling her again), while he 
was still engaged to Melanie; the 
frightening, disruptive habit of 
jumping out from behind cars to 
scare his friends. And finally, for 
those dozens of people he met and 
whose admiration he had won, if 
Ted Bundy was indeed “throwing 
away all he had gained? it would 
surely be for “no reason compre- 
hensible to others” 

In fact, no diagnosis of Theo- 
dore Bundy as a psychopath exists. 
Indeed, according to one report 
prepared on Bundy for the Utah 
courts: “There is little evidence of 
psychopathology on the psycholo- 
gical tests” Another examiner 
went so far as to say that Bundy 
“does have some features of the 
antisocial personality.” 

Diagnosticians admit that a read- 
ing of a psychopathic personality is 
often the most difficult to make, 
because, as one psychiatrist puts it, 
“The hollowness inside is not at 
odds with the perfectly composed 
facade. It appears there is nothing 
wrong at all” 

And so it is guesswork for pro- 
fessionals observing the case, and 
only that. Guilt and innocence can 
be decided, like a ball game, in the 
courtroom. But truth—the soul and 
substance of a person—lies some- 
where else, somewhere ambigu- 
ous and uncertain. 

One such possibility that keeps 
his story alive for his family and a 
number of friends in the North- 
west is that Ted Bundy is an inno- 
cent man: Ted’s mother, an admi- 
rably self-composed woman who 
has steadfastly resisted police and 
press insinuations that Ted’s ille- 
gitimacy and his first four years 
without a natural or adoptive 
father make her son abnormal, 
speaks without perceivable doubt: 
“If you knew Ted, really knew the 
Ted that we do, you couldn’t think 
he did these things. It’s just that 
simple” 

Friends too (some he met in po- 
litical campaigns in Washington, 
some from other work-related cir- 
cles) stay in touch and remain firm 
believers in him. And there are 
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lawyers, numerous reporters, 


writers and jail personnel who 
have been won to Ted’s view of 
things along the way. 

A friend recalls a visit to Ted in 
the jail in Glenwood Springs, Colo. 
She and Ted were holding hands 
when one of the jailers came up be- 
hind her and gripped her shoul- 
ders. “Christ? she remembered 
him saying, “why haven’t you been 
down to see this boy? He can’t get 
up to see you” There were tears in 
his eyes. ! 


But according to Bundy’s advo- 
cates, there is more than senti- 
ment to suggest the widespread 
public picture of him is unjust. For 
example, says Bundy’s Seattle at- 
torney John Henry Browne, 
shortly after Ted Bundy left Wash- 
ington to attend law school in Salt 
Lake in 1974, a woman reported a 
man in a tan Volkswagen at- 
tempted to pick her up downtown. 
He had his arm in a sling, just as 
the “Ted” at Lake Sammamish on 
July 14 did; and just before he 
drove away, this man took off the 
sling. The woman told her father— 
a lawyer—and he told police. The 
story never made the papers, and 
Browne wonders if it was ever in- 
vestigated. Police won’t say. 

The possibility that the Wash- 
ington crimes were occult-related 
still has substance: The curious dis- 
covery of only skulls on Taylor 
Mountain, for example, has never 
been adequately explained by po- 
lice or theorizers. 

“Look; says one attorney con- 
nected with the case, “I don’t know 
whether Ted did it or not. All] 
know is I don’t see the evidence. I 
just think there are a lot of stones 
unturned” 

Since his first arrest in 1975, 
Bundy himself (who has autho- 
rized Browne and others to share 
letters in an attempt to present his 
case) has missed few stones in ex- 
posing unfair and irresponsible po- 
lice practice. In Utah, a re-trial mo- 
tion for his only conviction to date 
for a serious crime rests not only 
on charges of police leading the 
victim of an attempted assault to 
identify him, but on evidence of 
their suppressing a report calling 
the woman a poor potential wit- 
ness in court. 

In a separate Utah investigation, 
Bundy has pointed out, detectives 
began one interview with a friend 
of victim Laura Aime in this disas- 
trously prejudicial way: “Tell me 
... Of couse, what we want to talk 
about mainly is Ted Bundy.” 

In Florida, says Ted, the police 
abuses have reached dimensions of 
parody: In May, at a March of 
Dimes banquet, Leon County 
Sheriff Ken Katsaris referred to 
Ted as “my favorite criminal” 

Convinced or not by Bundy’s 
plea to reinterpret the much- 
discussed chain of evidence that 
runs across four states and more 
than 20 cases, an observer cannot 
miss the larger issue the Ted 
Bundy story underlines: that law 
enforcement procedures are fright- 
eningly inadequate. 

As one newsman who has fol- 
lowed the case puts it, “You learn 
one thing watching all this: We are 
not in good hands” 

And, clearly, we need to be. The 
story of these crimes—the disap- 
pearance of naively trusting young 
women, often under the most be- 
nign circumstances—chills us all in 
a peculiar and lasting way. In at 
least some of these homicides, it 
seems, women lost their lives be- 


cause, at one moment, they be- 


lieved, disarmed by a nonsexual ap- 


peal to nurturing instincts to 
“help?” 


NLIKE THE LAW, which 
possesses a crystalline logic, a 
story—fact or fiction—takes 
root where it will and grows only 
according to its own urgings—ten- 
der, frightful, uncannily true to the 
imagination. Whether as popular 
myth or instructive dogma of mis- 
carried justice, the Ted Bundy story 
has stirred people in uncountable 
ways. To the dissolute regulars in 
Aspen’s bars, Ted Bundy at large in 
the Colorado Rockies was a past 
recaptured, a past really only imag- 
ined, of Wild West outlaws and a 
reckless freedom and an uncon- 
querable will. In Tacoma, years 
later, a man smiled with a thin 
irony when asked about his former 
student, Ted Bundy. Said Jim Gay- 
lord, the ex-teacher from Wilson 
High School who took his appeal to 
the Supreme Court when he was 
fired after admitting his homosex- 
uality: “Don’t tell me. They're 
going to blame this on me, too” 
For others, the story has a 
deeper, permanent sort of life. This 
past June, several months into the 
research for these articles, I 
stopped by the downtown office of 
a man who had known Ted Bundy 
through the Seattle Crime Com- 
mission and through political work, 
and had known him, a little, so- 
cially as well. I showed up without 
an appointment and caught him 


with his lunch spread out on the 
desk—unguarded, unofficial. Yes, 
he said, people talked about Bundy, 
about the case, about how it might 
be. He reminisced, back-tracked 
and then he took the last swallow 
from a can and turned toward the 
window. 

“Don’t you ever use my name,’ 
he said, “but I’m going to tell you 
how it is for me. Yes, I think he’s 
guilty. There’s too much there, the 
whole trail of it. But you know, 
from what I’ve heard of the cases, 
I'd have to find him innocent as a 
jury member every time. They just 
don’t have the evidence to convict 
him. It’s the damnedest thing I’ve 
ever seen” 

For me, those lines I heard in the 
spring would come to touch the 
very heart of the story, with its an- 
guishing proximity of innocence 
and guilt, of purity and evil. This - 
unresolved tale of a young man of 
promise and ambition and drive, 
and these women, younger, tenta- 
tive, about to be, goes on haunt- 
ing. Some deeper verdict about the 
American way of life—insular but 
unafraid, always innocently new— 
hangs in the balance. It is a tale 
that unleashes a familiar Ameri- 
can terror: that the dream rein- 
vented so many million times by 
men and women coming of age is 
only that—a dream—or worse, a 
nightmare. 

We profit and thrive; our skin 
glows. And then one afternoon, in 
a park filled with sun, a man comes 
out of the crowd and says, “Hello” 


HOT, BUTTERED AND AT HOME. 


Now you can enjoy popcorn just the 
way you like it, with your favorite 
movie at home. It’s all yours when 
you own a big screen entertainment 
center from Video Concepts. 


Video Concepts is the first retail 
store in Colorado specializing in 
video equipment and systems for 
home entertainment. At Video 
Concepts you can see the complete 
range of large-screen television sets, 
video cassette recorders, video 
cameras, video games, and home 
computers in the comfort of actual 
living room settings. 


Video Concepts offers its customers 
convenient financing, as little as 10 
per cent down and up to five years to 
pay. Or you can charge your 
purchases to your Visa, Master 
Charge, or American Express card. 


In addition, Video Concepts 
maintains a library of Hollywood movies 
and sporting events on video Cassettes. 


VIDEOCONCEPTS 


Colorado’s First Video Professionals 
7777 E. Hampden Avenue 
Tamarac Square 751-1750 
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Boom in 
low-skill jobs 


Cont. from p. + 


One McDonald’s manager ex- 
plained that it leads to greater ef- 
ficiency and service to the cus- 
tomer. But, says Chris Pipho, 
associate director of research for 
the Denver-based Education Com- 
mission of the States, “While the 
manager of McDonald's might go 
to the Kiwanis and talk about kids 
not reading or writing, in practice 
he hasn't done much to help them 
use those skills 

What has happened, adds Pipho 
is that created a 
lower level of jobs where no read- 


America has 


ing Or writing skills are needed 
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represent so few, you 


“I think [students] are aware 
that college won't do what it used 
to do” says Rozanne Weissman, a 
spokeswoman for the National 
Education Association, the na- 
tion’s second largest union. “Teach- 
ers have been telling us about less 
motivated kids” 

This lack of motivation—per- 
haps the result of the students’ 
own awareness that most jobs are 
poorly paid and no longer require 
much in the way of skills—has pro- 
duced just the sort of job seekers 
who fit the “lower-level caste” of 
workers. The rate of “functional il- 
literacy”—not being able to read a 
newspaper or fill out a job applica- 
tion—is about 13 percent of all 17- 
year-old high school students (not 
counting the thousands who drop 
out annually), according to the fed- 


erally financed National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress. 
Functional illiteracy among black 


and Hispanics is believed to be 
much higher 

And, while there has been some 
progress made on the functional il- 
literacy rates, overall educational 
standards, as reflected by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 
have been steadily declining. Be- 
tween 1962 and 1976, average 
scores on the verbal portion of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test have de- 


clined from 478 to 429, a drop of 
12.5 percent. 

Motivation for education has 
suffered so badly that many 
schools are now reporting an av- 
erage daily absentee rate as high as 
25 percent. 

Some educators are convinced 
that the trend in the job market 
away from jobs requiring skills and 
education indirectly has helped to 
lower overall educational stan- 
dards by easing the pressure on the 
schools and on the government to 
improve these standards. In other 
words, if industry doesn’t need 
skilled workers, why bother to pro- 
duce skilled students? 

“There’s a total lack of coordina- 
tion between schools and the job 
sector,” said Weissman of the NEA. 
“It’s appalling” 

Weissman’s observation applies 
as well to the other end of the edu- 
cational spectrum, those college 
graduates who have acquired high 
skills in order to find satisfying, 
good-paying jobs. Federal projec- 
tions indicate a surplus of some 
950,000 college graduates in rela- 
tion to the market for graduates 
during the current period of 
1974-85. The Joint Economic Com- 
mittee labor study released this 
year predicts that this “clot” of 
highly educated graduates “will 


a 


mean relatively few opportunities 
for new graduates through the 
year 2000” 

Of course, what is happening is 
that these educated, skilled gradu- 
ates are accepting jobs well below 
their skill levels—positions as 
salesmen, secretaries and restau- 
rant workers—and are creating a 
kind of educated proletariat. But at 
the same time, they are “bumping 
down” high school graduates and 
the less skilled workers who nor- 
mally fill such jobs into what some 
economists fear will be a perma- 
nent underclass with virtually no 
prospects for advancement. 

The result is a bleak picture for 
those at both ends, but especially 
for the less educated minority 
youths who are hit hardest by the 
crunch. 

By the end of this century, pre- 
dicts Stephen Dresch, director of 
the Demographic Studies Institute 
in Connecticut, the undermining of 
the “traditional mechanisms of so- 
cial and economic advancement” 
will, if current patterns hold, lead 
to “fundamental and socially trau- 
matic disruptions... 

The inexorable changes now 
going on, he told the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, will leave “very 
few untouched” 
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“Wonderful Waxman” 
Welcomes The World | 


WAXMAN is the 
National Price Buster 
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Polaroid’s Pronto! SONAR OneStep. 


¢ Sharp, clear pictures from 3’ to infinity 
(flash to 12’) 

* Motorized picture ejection 

e Built-in low-light indicator 


e Never needs batteries 
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75 FACTORY 
EXPERTS 
FROM 
AROUND THE 
WORLD 


TO HELP YOU W 
Top 


Pronto Sonar One-Step 


You don’t focus or set anything 
just point & shoot 


list $99.95 







The simple camera with automatic focusing 
e Aim-and-shoot (automatic “sonar” focusing) 


Beautiful SX-70 color pictures every 1.5 seconds 


FANTASTIC BARGAINS 
ALL FOUR DAYS 


MAIL ORDERS 
ACCEPTED 


Ncyember 1st through November 4th 


Wednesday, November ist ....... 


.. 11 am to 9 pm 
Thursday, November 2nd ........ 


-. 9am to9pm 
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3 Lens Package 


Includes: Normal Lens 
135mm f2.8 Telephoto Lens 
28mm f2.8 Wide Angle Lens 


400.00 Value 
WAXMAN Anniversary Sale 


199% 


Complete 
COPYRIGHT © 1978 





913 15th St 


Denver 
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17th ANNIVERSARY 


Sale & Show 


Brings you Miss America 










ROSERT WAXMAN, INC 


CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-525-6113 


Robert Waxman 


Han” Camera 


Between Curtis & Champa 
Colorado 89202 
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Miss America 
Kylene Barker 

is coming to 

\ the Main Event i 


* except from 


FREE --- 


DENVER 


Dollar Drop. Huge 


Save! 


© i WAXMAN—The National 


Price Buster 
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CALL TOLL FREE 
X 1-800-525-6113* 


wre Colorado, Alaska and Hawaii 


Coffee & 
Doughnuts 
in- Our 
Lower 
Level 






SALE 


Nov. 1 thru Nov. 4 


WAXMAN Cuts Deep, 
Deep. We Beat the 


Stocks at Old Prices, — 
Cut Again for the Main 
Event. Last Chance to 


* except from Colorado 
Alaska and Hawai 











Let your feet make 
a place for themselves. 








Skinchanger Leather Co. 


Villa Italia Center 
7200 W. Alameda at Wadsworth 


Denver. CO 80226 936-1079 








& COCKTAILS / 
800 S. Colorado Bivd. 

757-7868 
Open daily from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 


THE LIBRARY ... 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 













are long, 


but that’s 
O.K., 


the pay is 
lousy. 


But as a volunteer 
you'll get to help America 
stand a little taller. And you'll 
stand a little taller yourself. 
America needs your help or 
we wouldn’t be asking. Your 
community needs your help. 
People 18 or 80: we don’t care 
as long as you do. VISTA is 
coming alive again. Come alive 
with us. VISTA. Call toll free: 


800-424-8580. VIST. A 


















Paid for by Powers for State Senate Committee Peyton F Perry Treasurer 
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They get Straight Creek 
Journal every week. The 
easy way—by mail. 


Call us at 321-1525 or fill 
out and mail the form 
below, and you'll start 
getting the Straight Creek 
Journal next week. 


Then you can be getting 
what should have been 


aaa coming to you. 


O2 yrs. - $16 D 1 yr. - $9.50 


j 
f 
i 
f Address 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 








City ——————— State ———— Zip 





Send to: Straight Creek Journal, 2051 York St., Denver, CO. 80205 
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What’s in a name? 


Newspapers constantly are looking for ways 
to abbreviate long names for headline purposes 
and often resort to initials such as JFK or LBJ to 
Save space. 

The ‘current Village Voice contains a news 
item on the new pope. John Paul the Second is 
referred to in a short headline as J2P2. 


Messages to buy on the way? . 


An experiment in which potential shoplifters 
were urged not to steal through the use of 
subliminal messages apparently has been 
successful in New York. Six department stores, 
which have not been identified, have been using 
the subliminal messages through their Muzak 
systems that broadcast background music to 
shoppers. Unknown to listeners, the Muzak 
tapes repeatedly transmitted such phrases as, “I 
am honest, I will not steal,” below the level of 
conscious hearing. 

The Media Industry Newsletter reports thefts 
in the six stores have dropped by 30 percent in 
the six weeks the experiment has been 
operating. 

Muzak previously had indicated that if the 
experiments did succeed, the anti-stealing 
messages would be offered to subscribers in 
stores across the nation. 


To go along with toy shortages 


The Wali Street Journal is predicting a 
shortage of Christmas trees this year. The 
newspaper says that lower plantings by growers 
five to six years ago could result in an under- 
supply by as many as two million trees. Partly as 
a result of this news, many decorating firms are 
said to be gearing up to turn out record 
numbers of artificial trees. 


The brains behind the tax cut 

Howard Jarvis, author of California’s con- 
troversial anti-tax initiative, Proposition 13, 
apparently. has a few cuts to make on women as 
well as taxes. More than half the audience 
recently walked out of a lecture at Georgetown 
University featuring Jarvis after he told a 
member of the audience not to “talk like a girl.” 

Jarvis was told to “please try and answer 
people’s questions, and please stop calling people 
here and in public places “asses.” 

The anti-tax crusader then told the 
questioner, “your mouth is not in gear with 
your head. Do you have any idea what a 
question is? Ask it, will you? And speak up, 
don’t talk like a girl.” 


Don’t tell McNichols 


If you’re in the market for a small piece of 
property and want to be immortalized at the 
same time, this might be just the deal for you. 

Robert Sakowitz, the owner of the Sakowitz 
department stores in Texas, is offering a very 
special land package in Houston. Up for sale is a 
public park in Houston—land, improvements 
and a piece of sculpture included—and all of it 
named after you. You even get a complete civic 
ceremony in which your park is dedicated to you 
by the mayor of Houston. 

The asking price is a mere $800,000. 


Dickey is still tricky 

The New York Post reports that 14,000 
deluxe “personally autographed” copies of 
former president Richard Nixon’s memoirs may 
not be genuine. Grosset and Dunlap, which 
published in the 1120-page book last May at 
$19.95, also offered a deluxe leather-bound gold 
ornamented edition for $250 and a clothbound 
version with matching slipcase for $50. For 
shelling out the extra money, buyers were 
assured of a “personally autographed” copy. 

Now, the Post quotes reknowned autograph 
dealer Charles Hamilton as saying he would not 
handle the autographed copies because, “My 
opinion is that he is not signing those books.” 

The newspaper also quotes autograph expert 
Mary Benjamin as saying, “I do not believe for 
one minute that Richard Nixon signed each and 
every one of those books.” 

The Post says none of the experts think that 
Nixon used a machine to crank out the 11,000 
$50 editions and 2400 $250 models. Instead, 
says the newpaper, they suspect that a squad of 
carefull trained secretaries may be aiding him. 




















CURRENT 
ATTRACTIONS 


Animal House: A string of sight gags about a 
raunchy fraternity of the ‘60s, authored by sev- 
eral writers from The National Lampoon and 
brightened considerably by a voicanically comic 
performance from John Belushi. While uneven, 
the movie does tap into the atmosphere of “any- 
thing goes” prankishness that makes the fun of 
campus life worth the price of a college educa- 

tion 
Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Westiand, 
Westminster 6 


The Bad News Bears Go to Japan: The ‘70s 
answer to Our Gang strikes out in its third inn- 
ing, dragged down by a chaotic screenplay and a 
woeful performance by Tony Curtis as a sort of 
aging Duddy Kravitz. 

Cinema 70, Federal, Fox-Aurora, Mayan 


The Big Fix: Jeremy Paul Kagan’s private eye 
movie may cast a few too many fond glances 
backward at the ‘60s, but Richard Dreyfuss cre- 
ates a true original as gumshoe Moses Wine, a 
former Berkeley radical who is just trying to keep 
with up with child support payments. Susan Ans- 

pach is his glorious lady love. 
Buckingham 5, Cinderella City, Colorado 4, 
Westminster 6 


Billion Dollar Hobo: Tim Conway stars as a lov- 

able, laughable tramp. 
Arvada Plaza, Buckingham 5, Northglenn, 
Target Village, Valley 3 


The Boys from Brazil: Gregory Peck is almost 
bad enough to be campy as Dr. Joseph Mengele 
(a role that should have gone to Richard Wid- 
mark), the unregenerate Nazi who has cloned a 
new generation of Hitlers. Franklin J. Schaffner 
(Patton) directs this version of Ira Levin's novel, 
produced by Sir Low Grade, but it is Laurence 
Olivier's film. It's astonishing to see what an old 
pro can do with schlocky material like this. 
Century 21 


Bread and Chocolate: Nino Manfredi and Anna 
Karina star in this Italian comedy, directed by 
Franco Brusati. 

Flick 


Comes a Horseman... Wild and Free, ran the 
working title, but | guess United Artists thought 
that was too long. Jane Fonda and James Caan 
are the stars of this romantic Western. 
Tamarac 6, Westland, Westminster 6 


Corvette Summer. Not the exploitation flick you 
might expect; the team of Matthew Robbins and 
Hal Barwood spin an affecting yarn about a car- 
struck teen-ager (Mark Hamill) and the aspiring 
hooker (Annie Potts) who teaches him that girls 
might be more fun than cars. 

Brentwood 4, Thornton 3 


Damien—Omen Il: A sensational killing every 
five minutes characterizes this sequel, which 
may be every bit as bad as the original. Don 
Taylor directs a distinguished cast in this shame- 
less continuation of the life of the Antichrist, now 
a young teen-ager. 

Cinema 70 


Death on the Nile: While not as original as Mur- 
der on the Orient Express, this adaptation of 
Agatha Christie has the same lush cinematogra- 
phy (with an Egyptian travelogue as an added 
bonus), a rollicking all-star cast (with Angela 
Lansbury a stand-out as an eccentric author) 
and a fine Hercule Poirot in Peter Ustinov, who 
lends the role just a touch of whimsy. 

Cooper 


Dream of Passion: Jules Dassin’s new film about 
a Greek actress (Melina Mercouri) playing 
Medea who becomes obsessed with a woman in 
prison who has committed Medea’s crime (in- 
fanticide). With Ellen Burstyn as the murderous 
mama. 


Cooper Cameo 


Eraserhead: Perhaps the most shocking movie 
ever made, David Lynch's film is a direct trans- 
lation to the screen of the world of nightmare, 
complete with bizarre images, disregard for con- 
tinuity of space and time, and a sense of primi- 
tive dread that seems tugged from the depths of 
the unconscious. 

Vogue, Saturdays at midnight 


The Exorcist, Part li: The Heretic: Director John 
Boorman was recalled by the studio to alter the 
ending, which was getting laughs when it 
shouldn't have, and do some other editing re- 
touches, but it’s still El Stinko, and a tragic waste 
of the talents of Richard Burton, Louise Fletcher, 
James Earl Jones et al. 

Cinema 70 


The Eyes of Laura Mars: Should be blackened. 
Aurora Mall, Brentwood 4, Cherry Knolis, 
Cinderella City, Lakeside, Thornton 3 


Foul Play: An hilarious, well-paced comedy 
written and directed by Colin (Silver Streak) 
Higgins, and bringing out ali the most endearing 
qualities of its stars, Goldie Hawn and Chevy 
Chase. He plays a bumbling detective, and she is 
the damsel in distress whom he rescues. 
Tamarac 6 


Girl Friends: A depressing maiden feature by 
Claudia Weill, in which a young Jewish photog- 
rapher falls apart when her roommate marries. 
Melanie Mayron is outstanding in the lead role, 
but while the film purports to prove the impor- 
tance of friendship between women, it only 
serves to reinforce the unfortunate stereotype of 
women as longsuffering masochists. 

Colorado 4 


Goin’ South: Jack Nicholson's first movie in two 
years is a bit of a trifle; he stars as Henry Moon, 
a horse thief rescued from the gallows in the Old 





West by a woman willing to marry him. Nichol- 
son's performance is fun, but his direction is 
strained, and his leading lady (Mary Steenbur- 
gen) is Nicholson's answer to Cybill Shepherd. 
Cherry Knolls, Lakeridge, Tamarac 6, 
Westminster 6 


Goin’ Coconuts: Siblings Donny (“The Dip”) and 
Marie (“The Mouth”) Osmond foil a gang of rob- 
bers while on a tour of Hawaii. Sheer flapdoo- 
ble, but you might be amused by the not-so- 
latent incestuous undertones. 

Brentwood 4 


Grease: Kid stuff. 
Tamarac 6 


Heaven Can Wait A charming, old-fashoined 
sort of movie, and not only because it’s a remake 
of the 1941 comedy, Here Comes Mr. Jordan. 
Writer, director, producer and star Warren Beatty 
plays a football player reincarnated as an 
industrial tycoon, and you couldn't ask for a 
sweeter captain of industry. With Julie Christie, 
never lovelier; James Mason, never suaver, and 
Dyan Cannon, Charles Grodin and Jack Warden, 
never funnier. 

Target Village, U-Hills, Westminster 6 


A Hero Ain't Nothin’ But a Sandwich: Robert 
Radnitz's latest film, starring Paul Winfield and 
Cicely Tyson, about the coming of age of an 
urban ghetto black kid. 

Crest 


interiors: A somber family psychodrama, written 
and directed by (but not starring) Woody Allen. 
Heavily derivative of Bergman, the film features 
an impressive cast (Geraldine Page, Maureen 
Stapleton, E.G. Marshall, Diane Keaton), but the 
characters all seem to be in psychoanalysis with 
one another without ever gaining any insight. 
U-Hills 


Midnight Express: Alan Parker directs this loose 
adaptation of the memoirs of Billy Hayes, a 
young American student who spent five years in 
Turkish jails for attempting to smuggle out two 
kilos of hash. While the film is compellingly sav- 
age on its own merits, and hero Brad Davis's per- 
formance is electrifying, the film is so anti- 
Turkish that it sinks to the level of blatant 
propaganda. 

Cherry Creek, Northglenn, Southglenn 


IT’S MAGIC 


Anthony Hopkins is Corky, a ven- 
triloquist who acts out his fantasies 
through his acid-tongued dummy, 
Fats, in the thriller Magic opening 
next week at several local theaters. 





Stroszek: Herzog's 1977 “ballad” starring Bruno 
S., the child-man who played the title role in 
Kasper Hauser, is a “road” movie in which three 
ill-matched traveling companions emigrate from 
Germany to Wisconsin. Although laid in a con- 
temporary setting, it maintains Herzog’s vision- 
ary style, abounding in haunting images. 
Ogden, Nov. 3-4 


Summer Paradise: A Swedish film, directed by 
Gunnel Lindblom (of Ingmar Bergman's reper- 
tory company), highly acclaimed for its effective 
presentation of a woman's sensibility. A must for 
women. 
Vogue 
Up in Smoke: Cheech and Chong, best known 
for their comedy recordings, break into the film 
medium with a raunchy, scatologic look at the 
drug scene. There's about 20 minutes of brilliant 
stuff, but the entire movie is rather like an up- 
dated Laurel and Hardy two-reeler expanded to 
feature length. 
Lakeridge, North Valley, Tamarac 6 


The Wackiest Wagon Train: John Mcintyre leads 
a Caravan of “woodies” to Southern California on 
a surfin’ safari. 
Aurora Mall, Brentwood 4, Cherry Knolis, 
Lakeside, Thornton 3 
A Wedding: Robert Altman slams upper-class 
suburbia so hard in this sardonic look at an old 
American ritual that none of the characters can 
be regarded sympathetically by the audience. 
The all-star cast contains such notables as Carol 
Burnett, Lillian Gish, Howard Duff and Mia Far- 
row, all trashed by Altman's misanthropy. 
: Tamarac 6 


Who's Killing the Great Chefs of Europe? Jac- 
queline Bisset and George Segal star in Ted 
Kotcheff's comedy whodunit in which European 
chefs are murdered in a manner befitting their 
culinary specialties. A routine slickie but for the 
presence of Robert Morley, who is tremendous 
in every sense of the word. 

Cherry Creek, Villa Italia 


The Wiz: (see review, this issue) 
Aladdin; opens Nov. 3 


REVIVALS 


Aguirre, the Wrath of God: Werner Herzog's 
powerful 1973 vision of leadership gone mad in 
the person of a 17-century Spanish conquista- 
dor. Filmed on location in Peruvian and Brazil- 
ian jungles, Aguirre contains some breathtak- 
ingly impressive scenery. 

Ogden, Nov. 3-4 


Animal Farm: The 1954 British feature-length 
animated film adapted from George Orwell's 
novel about totalitarianism down on the farm. 
(“All Animals are equal, but some are more equal 
than others.”) 

Ogden, Nov. 5-7 


Avant-Garde Shorts: A program of four classic 
films, including Jean Vigo’s travelogue A propos 
de Nice and Nunuel's scarifying Land Without 
Bread. 

CU, Muenzinger, Nov. 6, 8 p.m. 


Bad News Bears in Breaking Training: Second in 
what has become a series featuring the Our 
Gang of the '70s, a motley bunch of Little League 
baseball players. This time, they play an exhibi- 
tion match at the Houston Astrodome, coached 
by William DeVane as the divorced father of the 
team captain. 

Cinema 70, Federal, Fox-Aurora, Mayan 


Blazing Saddles: Mel Brooks scatological side- 
splitter, with Cleavon Little impersonating Daffy 

Duck. 
Buckingham 5, Centre, Colorado 4, Esquire, 
Gothic, Oriental, Southglenn, Target Village, 
Valley 3, Westminster 6 


Catch 22: Somehow, director Mike Nichols never 
quite achieves the right tone for this adaptation 
of Joseph Heller's scathing World War II novel. 
Although Alan Arkin seems right as Yossarian, 
some of the other casting isn't quite as apt (e.g., 
Jon Voight as Milo Minderbinder). An interest- 
ing failure. 

Ogden, Nov. 1-2 


Easy Rider: When future generations want to 
know what the ‘60s were like, this is the film 
they'll study. 


CU, Chem 132, Nov. 3-5, 7 & 9 p.m. 


The Emigrants: Part | of Jan Troell’s exhausting 
saga of Swedish immigrants making a new life in 
America, starring Max von Sydow and Liv Ull- 
mann. 


CU, Forum Rm, Nov. 3-5, 7 & 9:45 p.m. 


End of the Road: An excellent 1970 version, di- 
rected by Aram Avakian, of John Barth's strange 
novel about a whacked-out college professor. 
With Stacey Keach and James Earl Jones. 
Ogden, Nov. 1-2 


Fantasia: Arguably Disney's best feature. It cer- 
tainly introduced a Beethoven symphony to a 
multitude of rabble that might not otherwise 
have heard one. 


Continental 


Fantastic Planet: A gentle, somewhat whimsical 
animated sci-fi film made in Czechoslovakia, 
with graphics resembling the art of Hieronymus 
Bosch. Probably a good movie to see stoned. 
Flick, Nov. 7-8 


Fun with Dick and Jane: A labored comedy, star- 
ring George Segal and Jane Fonda, in which the 
middle-class solution to sudden poverty seems 
to be armed robbery on the family plan. 

CU, Forum Rm, Nov. 7-8, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Gimme Shelter: David Maysles’s 1970 documen- 
tary about the notorious Altamont concert by the 
Stones which climaxed in murder. 

Flick, Nov. 3-4 


The Golden Age of Comedy: A 1958 anthology 
which contains clips from films by Laurel and 
Hardy, Ben Turpin, The Keystone Cops and 
others. An excellent selection, but it will leave 
you hungry for the entire films. 

BPL, Nov. 2-3, 7 p.m. 


The Goodbye Girl: Richard Dreyfuss walks off 
with Neil Simon’s comedy about an aspiring 
actor who is forced to share an apartment with a 
reluctant roommate, Marsha Mason. Predict- 
ably, love conquers all. 

CU, Chem 140, Nov. 3-5, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Holiday: A delightful 1938 romantic comedy, di- 
rected by George Cukor and starring Cary 
Grant and Katherine Hepburn, who kept audi- 
ences chuckling all through that year, with this 
film and Bringing Up Baby. 

IFS, Chem 140, Nov. 2, 7 & 9 p.m. 


The Hour of the Wolf: Ingmar Bergman's 1968 
curiosity about an artist (Max von Sydow) going 
mad features a brilliant performance by Liv Ull- 
mann and some unforgettable nightmare se- 
quences. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Nov. 8 & 10, 7 & 9 p.m. 


How Tasty Was My Little Frenchman: A 1971 
“black comedy” by the Brazilian Nelson Pereira 
dos Santos, in which a civilized Frenchman at- 
tempts to become integrated into a cannibalistic 
indian tribe. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Nov. 4-5, 7 & 9 p.m. 


| Love You, Alice B. Toklas: Peter Sellers learns 
the finer points of brownie-making. 
UCMC, Nov. 3, 8 p.m. 


The Loneliness of the Long-Distance Runner. 
With jogging a national pastime, it was a sure 
thing that this 1962 film by Tony Richardson 
would make a comeback. An excellent perfor- 
mance by Tom Courtenay as a young convict 
chosen to represent his prison in a race. 

DU, Nov. 8 & 10, 8 p.m. 


1984: Michael Anderson's 1956 adaptation of the 
famous Orwell novel about “Big Brother” (sans 
the Holding Company) and attempts by Ed- 
mund O'Brien and Jan Sterling to buck the col- 
lective system. 

Ogden, Nov. 5-7 


The Outlaw Josie Wales: The best Clint East- 
wood vehicle in several years—a film that rises 
above the expected cinematic exploitation of the 
Old West. 

Centre; starts Nov. 3 


The Return of the Tall Blond Man with One 
Black Shoe: A boring French comedy about a 
feckles violinist who gets intangled in interna- 
tional intrigue. 

Flick, Nov. 5-6 


Seven Samurai: Kurosawa’s masterpiece about a 
group of medieval Japanese warriors who pro- 
tect a village from a band of marauding bandits. 

Flick, Nov. 1-2 


Shoeshine: Memorable 1946 film by Vittorio De 
Sica about two boys whose escapades land them 
in reform school. 

KRMA-TV, Ch. 6, Nov. 4, 2:35 p.m. 


The Stranger: Luchino Visconti’s 1967 adapta- 
tion of the Camus novel about an alienated soul 
who loses his mother and is later tried for mur- 
der. With Marcello Mastroianni and Anna Karina. 

Ogden, Nov. 8-9 


Tokyo Story: A 1953 film by the legendary Ozu, 
whose plots are simple, but whose moods are 
profound. An old father from the country visits 
his daughter in the city; the generation gap is 
shown to be a universal and timeless phenome- 
non. 

DU, Nov. 1 & 3, 8 p.m. 


The Trial: Orson Welles's 1963 version of the 
Kafka story of Joseph K., the innocent young 
man accused of a nameless crime, has some bril- 
liant touches, but is an overall confusing movie 
Perhaps the casting of Anthony Perkins in the 
lead is a mixed blessing; his tendency to appear 
guilt-ridden in most situations is so natural to 
him that we miss Kafka’s sense of injustice—Per- 
kins always act like he has it coming to him. 
Ogden, Nov. 8-9 


2001: A Space Odyssey: Stanley Kubrick's epic 
fantasy future, and a classic of its genre. 
Continental, Nov. 3-4, midnight 


THEATERS 

Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax. 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 

Aurora Mall, 14200 E. Alameda, Aurora. 343-4200 

Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana, Aurora. 755-4440 

Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Bivd. 757-8401 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 

Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd. & S. University Blvd. 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe, 
Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster. 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Bivd., Glendale. 388-1627 

Continental, S. Valley Hwy. & E. Hampden Ave. 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Bivd.., 
Glendale. 757-7681 

Crest, 2245 Kearney. 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal. 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900 E. Colfax, Aurora. 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway, Englewood. 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd., Lakewood. 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan, Wheat Ridge. 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 

North Valiey, 88th & 1-25, Thornton. 288-5610 

Northglenn, 104th & 1-25, Northglenn. 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E. Colfax. 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave. 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5388 

Southgienn, 6840 S. Race. 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E. Hampden. 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W. Warren. 988-5255 

Thornton, 88th & Corona, Thornton. 287-9112 

U-Hilis, 4150 Amherst. 757-7161 

Valley 3, E. Evans at S. Monaco. 753-1800 

Villa italia, W. Alameda & Wadsworth, Lakewood. 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465 S. Pearl. 777-2544 

Westland, 10405 W. Colfax, Lakewood. 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan, Westminster. 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs, shown in 
the library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Blivd., Boulder. 
441-3100. 

CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations: 

Forum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC), 
Euclid & Broadway; 

eChemistry Bldg. rooms 132 & 140. Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area. 

Phone: 492-7704 after 6 p.m. 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films, shown at the museum. 
100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. 297-2793. 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E. Iliff Ave., Denver. 
753-2222. 

IFS—Univ. of Cotorado International Film Series, shown 
at two Boulder campus locations: 

*Muenzinger Psychology Bldg. auditorium. Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 
Ave. 

Chemistry Bidg. room 140. Entrance is just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area, Euclid & 
Broadway. 

Phone: 492-7903. 

MSC—Metropolitan State College films, shown at the 
Auraria campus Student Center, room 330, 9th St. 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts., Denver. 629-5277 

UCMC—Univ. of Colorado Medical Center Concert 
Series. shown in Denison Auditorium, Colorado Blvd. 
at 9th Ave., Denver. 394-7006. 
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The biggest flop 
of the year 


The Wiz 


Screenplay by Joel Schumacher 
Directed by Sidney Lumet 





By PETER KLEM 





NLY THE PENTAGON surpasses Holly- 
wood when it comes to squandering enor- 

mous sums of money. Universal’s adapta- 

tion of Charlie Smalls’ hit Broadway musical The 
Wiz cost somewhere in excess of $30 million, 
and viewing the finished product, one can only 
feel that they had to work hard at blowing all 
that cash. There is tragically little to show for it. 
There are only three large-scale production 
numbers, but surely these could not have cost 
more than a million apiece. The “Munchkin- 
land” sequence takes place in a subterranean 
playground shot through an indigo filter; the 
dominant image is graffiti, and the sets and cos- 
tumes have a look of an amateur theatrical pro- 
duction. The sweatshop presided over by Evil- 
lene, the Wicked Witch of the West, contains 96 


antique Singer sewing machines, but even at _ 





Lavish sets like this, big production numbers, the 
services of Diana Ross and Quincy Jones don't 
begin to explain the $30 million price tag—the most 
expensive flop since Cleopatra. 





$1000 a unit this set could not have been a 
budget-buster. 

The “Emerald City” number takes place in the 
plaza of the World Trade Center, where 650 
dancers and models go through three costume 
changes, outfits provided by designers like Hal- 
ston, Oscar de la Renta and Bill Blass. The set 
contains 37,000 light bulbs, hand-tinted for the 
nonce. (Apparently, the production crew didn’t 
know that you can buy colored light bulbs.) Well, 
perhaps this sequence cost $2 million tops. 

Cast salaries may have eaten up another $5 
million or so. The services of Diana Ross for six 
months don’t come cheap, and musical director 
Quincy Jones probably commands a handsome 
fee. However, the production notes indicate that 
“Scarecrow” Michael Jackson worked for less 
than he would have earned making records. 
Richard Pryor (The Wiz) and Lena Horne 
(Glinda) are big names, but Pryor is only on- 
screen for ten minutes or so, and Horne is di- 
rector Sidney Lumet’s mother-in-law. Nipsey 
Russell (the Tin Man) can’t be that expensive, 
and Ted Ross (Lion) and Mabel King (Evillene) 
are holdovers from the Broadway cast. 

That leaves about $20 million unaccounted 
for. There aren't many special effects in The Wiz, 
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so union help must surely come dear nowadays. ~ 


You could forgive the studio for blowing $30 
million if the result was a stunning movie, but 
The Wiz is a sort of musical Cleopatra. The fact 
that L. Frank Baum’s The Wizard of Oz has al- 
ready been made into a classic movie musical 
should have been no deterrent to enjoying this 
version, which, after all, is updated, relocated (to 
New York City) and features an all-black cast. 
One can accept Diana Ross as Dorothy fairly 
readily; it is not even necessary to dress up the 
character as “a 24-year-old who’s never been 
south of 125th Street” There is something for- 
ever little-girlish about Ross, and she imbues the 
character with enough innocence and insecurity 
to make her readily believable. 

However, if you're making a movie starring 
Diana Ross, you need to give her a respectable 
allotment of solos. Unfortunately, Jones and 
Smalls have decided that most of these should 
be slow, dreamy ballads, allowing Ross to reso- 
nate between husky breathiness and emotion- 
packed shouting. (Can all that voice come from 
that frail, teeny body?) Every time Ross stops 
for one of her soul-rending numbers (songs 
with titles like, “Can I Go On?’ “Soon As I Get 
Home,’ “Is This What Feeling Gets?” and “Be- 
lieve in Yourself”), The Wiz drags to a halt with 
her. And Ross’s songs are readily forgettable— 
no “Over the Rainbow” here. 


But if Ross’s material is a disappointment, 
Ross herself is not. There is a litheness to her 
movements that makes her dancing a delight, 
and she emotes so unabashedly in all the dra- 
matic scenes that her conviction carries the au- 
dience along with her. 

There are several other standouts in the cast, 
the most surprising of which is Nipsey Russell. 
A middling stand-up comic at best, Russell slips 
into the role of the Tin Man like a born show- 
man, and his big number, “Slide Some Oil to 
Me?’ is one of The Wiz’s genuine show-stoppers. 
Michael Jackson makes an endearing Scarecrow, 
too, despite the fact his voice has never 
changed—he still sings in an ethereal soprano 
register. Ted Ross’s Lion and Mabel King’s Evil- 
lene are solid, veteran performances. 

Pryor is something of a letdown, but the prob- 
lem again is the material. Schumacher has given 
him no funny lines, and he falls into self-pity, 
unredeemed by the sort of renewed confidence 
that Frank Morgan’s Wizard mustered even 
after he had been unmasked as a charlatan. 

Lena Horne is probably the most gorgeous 60- 
year-old ever to appear on the screen (Billie 
Burke was 54 when she’ played Glinda), but she 
is dolled up in yards of shiny blue fabric studded 
with rhinestones, and sings the dreadful “Be- 
lieve in Yourself” (“If you believe/ Within your 
heart you'll know/ That no one can change/ The 
path that you must go..”). The total effect is 
faintly ludicrous, and younger moviegoers who 
have never learned to look beyond Horne’s 
rather mannered delivery may laugh out loud 
when they see her perform. 

It is unfair to compare The Wiz to the 1939 
film classic in any specific sense, but the overall 
comparison highlights one glaring deficiency in 
the present version: Joel Schumacher’s screen- 
play. When Robin Williams, the zany young co- 
median who stars in TV’s “Mork and Mindy” 
show, recently appeared in a one-man show on 
closed-circuit, he did an off-the-wall shtick in 
which he blew a shower of soap bubbles into the 
air and then approached one of the bubbles and 
asked in a quavery voice, “Are you a good witch, 
or a bad witch?” 

The line brought down the house, and dem- 
onstrated how much the venerable 1939 ver- 
sion has become part of our cultural heritage. 
Sadly, The Wiz has no such magic. 

The film has its moments, to be sure, but 
these are limited almost exclusively to the up- 
tempo numbers that come all too infrequently. 
When Jackson and Diana Ross “Ease on Down 
the Road” shortly after Dorothy has met the 
Scarecrow, there is an electric verve to the num- 
ber that makes the old “Follow the Yellow Brick 
Road” seem hopelessly insipid. Mabel King’s 
“Don’t Nobody Bring Me No Bad News” has a 
hard-rock/gospel zest that knocks the audience 
out of their seats (if they’re still in them that 
late into the movie). 

The final, puzzling question hanging over The 
Wiz is the choice of director. Producer Rob 





































Cohen (who also produced the disastrous Diana 
Ross vehicle Mahogany) is only 29, and some al- 
lowances might be made for inexperience, but 
why did he choose a director whose forte has 
been heavy melodramas—Sidney Lumet, best 
known for Network, Equus and Dog Day Afternoon? 
The Wiz cries out for someone like Bob Fosse, 
and since Cohen had $30 million to throw 
around, it’s not inconceivable that Fosse could 
have been signed. 

To close on a trivial but symbolic note: The 
entire production of The Wiz is somehow epito- 
mized by the performance of its Toto, who is 
surely one of the most wretchedly trained ani- 
mals ever to appear on film. The hapless schnau- 
zer (reportedly there were four of them, so I 
should say “schnauzers”) develops no rapport 
with Dorothy, and is seemingly flung into 
camera range each time he appears, except when 
Ross is clutching him tightly. His entire reper- 
toire consists of running from downstage to up- 
stage. He mirrors Lumet’s limitations. 
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One Week Only! 


INGMAR BERGMAN 
presents 


SUMMER PARADISE 
Starts Nov. 8: BAHIA 
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Support 
The Arts 


That’s 
where 
the people 
are. 


More people go to the 

theatre than go bowling. 
More people go to music 

concerts than play tennis. 
And more people get 

their kicks at dance con- 

~= ts than at professional 

football games. 

National Endowment for the Arts 
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What it 
was like 
building the 


atomic bomb 


City of Fire—Los Alamos and the 
Birth of the Atomic Age. 
1943-45 

By James W. Kunetka 

New York: Prentice Hall, 1978. 
228 pp. $10.95. 


By MARK ACUFF 








UNETKA’S dramatic re- 

search job on the history of 

the Manhattan Project at Los 
Alamos is at once gripping and dis- 
appointing. 

For the gripping part, note that 
Enrico Fermi, on the eve of the test 
shot at Trinity Site, predicted that 
there was 1 chance in 30 of des- 
troying New Mexico, and one in a 
thousand of destroying the world. 
The words which came to Robert 


Oppenheimer’s mind (he had 
taught himseif Sanskrit) were from 
the Bhagavad-Gita: “lam become 
death/ The shatterer of worlds” 

For the disappointing part, it 
seems that Prentice-Hall neglected 
to assign an editor to the manu- 
script. Weaknesses in regard to 
place names and geography plague 
the book as do an unfortunate 
number of typographical errors. 

The manuscript also could have 
benefitted from editing for conti- 
nuity, and one more overall re- 
write. 

Despite these problems, the book 
is hard to put down if you're the 
type interested in such dramatic 
stories. The gathering of thou- 
sand’s of the country’s most ec- 
centric scientists on an obscure 
mesa on the side of the Valles Cal- 
dera with the aim of unleashing 
previously unknown primal forces 
of annihilation, in an expected race 
against the Germans, has an air of 
implausibility to start with. 

The book presents a good pic- 
ture of the incredible character of 
Oppenheimer, the man who man- 
aged to pull off such a remarkable 
achievement. Yet it also portrays 
the administrative and other weak- 
nesses which plagued the project. 

We get something of a notion of 
the character of gruff Gen. Leslie 


Groves, who had the foresight to 
pick Oppenheimer for the post and 
the patience to baby all those tem- 
peramental scientists through the 
life of the project. 

There are also refreshing por- 
traits of men whose names are 
now part of history, such as Fermi, 
Edward Teller (father of the hy- 
drogen bomb), Norris Bradbury, 
Harold Agnew, Luis Alvarez and 
many others. Agnew, present di- 
rector of Los Alamos Scientific La- 
boratories, is reported to have 
taken a case of soap to Tinian Is- 
land in the western Pacific, where 
he found it much more valuable a 
trading item than the whiskey 
Alvarez brought. We also learn 
that Agnew took the only movies 
of the Hiroshima bombing with a 
16mm home movie camera from an 
observer plane. 

Some previously unreleased doc- 
uments were used by Kunetka in 
his research, and about all that can 
be revealed without getting very 
technical is now public knowledge. 

Anyone could build a simple 
atomic bomb today with a suffi- 
cient quantity of fissionable ma- 
terial and a machine shop. All that 
is needed for a basic A-bomb is two 
pieces of uranium 235 big enough 
to initiate a chain reaction when 
slammed together, ard a device to 











LE} TURES 





FREE CLIMB: The Northwest Face of Half Dome, 
film presented by Robert Godfrey. Phipps Audi- 
torium at the Denver Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Montview & Colorado bivds., Denver. Thur., 
7:30 p.m. The film, narrated by Robert Redford, 
documents the attempt of two Boulder climbers 
to scale the 2,000-foot vertical face of Half Dome 
in Yosemite Valley, Calif. The ascent is.a “free 
climb” in which ropes and equipment are used 
* only for safety purposes. Following the docu- 
mentary, Godfrey will show color slides to ex- 
plain how the film was made. Tickets $3 (stu- 

dents with ID, $2.50). 449-1320. 
Nov. 2 


NATHANIEL BRANDEN, psychologist and 
author, in a lecture entitled “Self-Esteem and 
Self-Fulfilling Prophecies—How We Create Our 
Own Destiny.” St. Thomas Church, 2201 Dexter 
St., Denver. Fri., 7:30 p.m. Branden, a former 
protégé of Ayn Rand, will present his theories on 
self-concepts and behavior. Free admission. 
377-8640. 

Nov. 3 


LORNA RASMUSSEN, feminist filmmaker. Ad- 
ministration Bldg. of Loretto Heights College, 
3001 S. Federal, Denver. Fri. 8 p.m. Rasmussen 
will show two or her works: Happily Unmarried, 
the tale of a woman's struggle for selfhood fol- 
lowing divorce, and Great Grandmother, an oral 
history of women on the Canadian frontier. Free 
admission. 936-8441, ext. 355. 

Nov. 3 


PHOTOGRAPHY DEMONSTRATION, pre- 
sented by Ray Jones. Foothills Art Center, 809 
15th St., Golden. Sat., 7:30 p.m. Program is des- 


cribed as three “musical, photographic essays.” 
Tickets $2.50. 279-3922. 
Nov. 4 


POETRY READING by Sandra Foushee. Tat- 

tered Cover Bookstore, 2823 E. 2nd Ave., Den- 

ver. Mon. 7:30 p.m. Free admission. 322-7727. 
Nov. 6 


CHINA LECTURE, entitled “The Ornamental 
View: The Great Chinese Prose Poems,” pre- 
sented by one of seven area China scholars. 
Series entitled “The Second Opening of China,” 
sponsored by the Boulder Public Library and the 
Colorado Humanities Program. Boulder Public 
Library, 1000 Canyon Blvd., Boulder. Mon., 7:30 
p.m. Program consists of slides, discussion and 
traditional Chinese music. Lectures on Chinese 
cultural history every Monday through Dec. 11. 
Free admission. 441-3100. 

Nov. 6 & 13 


ELIE WIESEL, author and professor of humani- 
ties at Boston Univ. Denver Institute of Jewish 
Studies, 51 Grape St., Denver. Tue. 8:15 p.m. 
Wiesel, a survivor of the World War II holocaust, 
has written an autobiography, Night,. several 
novels, a play and other works concerned with 
the plight of Jewish people throughout the 
world. Tickets $3. 388-4013. 

Nov. 7 


LORNA RASMUSSEN, feminist filmmaker. Wom- 
en's Resource Center at Arapahoe Community 
College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Tue. 
noon. The visiting filmmaker will show two of her 
works: Happily Unmarried, the tale of a mother 
following divorce, and Great Grandmother, an 
oral history of women on the Canadian frontier. 
Discussion to follow. Donation $1. 794-1550. 
Nov. 7 


NOEL NEILL, alias Louis Lane of the vintage 
television series “Superman.” Student Center 
Theater on the campus of Colorado State Univ. 
in Fort Collins. Wed. 8 p.m. Program consists of 
reminiscences by Neill of the Superman shows 
and a question-and-answer period. Tickets 
$1.25. 1-491-5276. 


Nov. 8 


ture. Tickets $7.50. 753-3527. 


MAXINE KUMIN, poet, novelist and author of 
children’s books. North ballroom of the Lory Stu- 
dent Center on the campus of Colorado State 
Univ. in Fort Collins. Thur. 8 p.m. Kumin, who re- 
ceived the Pulitzer Prize in 1973 for Up Country, 
also will conduct an informal discussion/work- 
shop at 2 p.m. Thursday in Rm 224 of the Stu- 
dent Center. Tickets for evening lecture: $1.25. 
1-491-5276. 

Nov. 9 


ANDREI VOZNESENSKY, Russian poet. Audito- 
rium of the General Classroom Blidg., 2040 S. 
Race St., Univ. of Denver campus, Denver. Fri. 8 
p.m. Voznesensky, whose works have been 
translated into English by Robert Lowell and 
W.H. Auden, will give a bilingual reading and lec- 


Nov. 10 


WERNER MENDEL. Speakers Forum presented 
by the medical staff of Bethesda Hospital, 4400 
E. Iliff Ave., Denver. Fri. at 1, 3 & 8 p.m. Mendel 
will speak on schizophrenia. 758-1514. 


Nov. 10 


MARK FEDER, author, presenting “Laughs from 
Jewish Lore.” Jewish Festival of the Arts, Shway- 
der Theater in the Jewish Community Center, 
4800 E. Colfax Ave., Denver. Sat. 8 p.m. 
399-2660. 


Nov. 10 


COSMIC CATASTROPHIES, presented by Dr. 
Gerrit Verschuur. Fiske Planetarium on the Univ. 
of Colorado campus in Boulder. Mon. 8 p.m. Ver- 
schuur, an internationally respected radio as- 
tronomer who is a CU professor and head of the 
planetarium, will speak on the delicate balance 
of life on earth and “the very real dangers we 
face from space.” Tickets $1. 492-5001. 

Nov. 13 


ARTISTS AND THE LAND, slide lecture pre- 
sented by James Forrest, director of the Univ. of 
Wyoming Art Museum and authority on 19th- 
century painters. Denver Audubon Society. West 
Auditorium of the Museum of Natural History, 
Montview & Colorado blivds., Denver. Tue. 7:30 
p.m. Forrest will concentrate on the artists Bier- 
Stadt, Catlin, Audubon and Moran. Free admis- 
sion. 238-5584; 893-5883. 


Nov. 14 


slam them together at the right 
speed. The shapes of the target and 
projectile pieces are the subtle de- 
tails, as well as design of the pro- 
pulsion machine, or gun. 

The problem in 1945 was not 
really the design but the availabil- 
ity of enough U235, which is a rare 
isotope of uranium. It has to be 
separated laboriously from ura- 
nium oxide, which contains mostly 
U238. The technology to do that 
had to be invented as the Manhat- 
tan Project proceeded. 

Ultimately, there was an easier 
way to accumulate a sufficient 
quantity of fissionable material— 
by converting U238 into pluto- 
nium 239 which could be used in 
place of U235. Kunetka did not ex- 
plain that process, but it was done 
in a breeder sort of atomic pile 
through the relatively simple proc- 
ess of bombarding U238 with neu- 
trons to make a substantial part of 
it into Pu239, which is fissionable. 
This is exactly the same thing we 
are talking about today in using 
breeder reactors to recover 
“wasted” U238 from power plants 
and make it into useful Pu239. 

The manufacture of Pu239 led to 
construction of an implosion 
spherical bomb, called Fat Man in 
the jargon, as the U235 gun bomb 
was Called Little Boy. No one was 
really sure that Fat Man would 
work, and if so, to what extent, 
giving rise to Fermi’s fear that all 
of New Mexico might be des- 
troyed. 

Actually, the prospect wasn’t so. 
terrifying in perspective. The larg- 
est known TNT bomb at that time 
weighed about 10,000: pounds. The 
Los Alamos scientists were not ex- 
pecting much more than that. 
(Consider that the calculations 
were performed before the advent 
of the computer and were done 
with pencil and paper.) 

In fact, the resulting blast was 
equivalent to that of 17,000 pounds 
of TNT, considerably more than 
was expected. The scientists noted 
that removal of some of the ura- 
nium tamper from the plutonium- 
core implosion bomb would in- 
crease output greatly. However, 
there was not time to do more 
than make crude bombs, since the 
United States was about to invade 
Japan. It was estimated that Amer- 
ica would lose 200,000 men in tak- 
ing Japan in house-to-house fight- 
ing. The bomb was not needed in 
Germany by that time, and the 
feared threat of a German nuclear 
weapon evaporated. 

The book relates the fascinating 
debate over employment of the 
bomb. There was no question that 
it would be used, but many argued 
in favor of a well-publicized dem- 
onstration on some deserted is- 
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land in order to scare the Japanese 
into surrendering. Not only did 
many officials believe the Japanese 
would consider such a display to be 
a fraud, but the United States pos- 
sessed only two weapons at the 
time. Nearly all U235 and Pu239 
existing in the world was in 
them—and only one of the de- 
signs had been tested. 

Thus the decision was made to 
drop the two weapons on real tar- 
gets as a very real part of the war, 
then call on the Japanese to sur- 
render, hoping they would not 
guess we had no more bombs, and 
could not produce any more soon. 

Kyoto was spared as a target due 
to historical significance, and 
Nagasaki was a secondary target 
selected due to weather. At 9:14:30 
on Aug. 6, 1945, Maj. Thomas 
Ferebee released Little Boy from 
the B-29 “Enola Gay” over Hi- 
roshima. Seconds later the plane 
was jolted by severe shock waves. 
Purple clouds and boiling flames 
reached an altitude of 30,000 feet 
in less than three minutes. Agnew 
took his home movies, and the 
world has not been the same since. 

Three days later, the only other 
Fat Man in captivity was dropped 
on Nagasaki, causing less physical 


destruction but killing or injuring 
more than 100,000 people. Los Ala- 
mos informed the Army that one 
more Fat Man could be made, pos- 
sibly by Aug. 24. Groves gave the 
go-ahead to construct it, but said 
not to use it except on direct or- 
ders of President Truman. But 
Nagasaki was enough to convince 
the Japanese that Hiroshima was 
no fluke. They surrendered Aug. 14. 

There are many versions of what 
went on in the heads of the Japa- 
nese at the time, but Kunetka’s 
version on what went on in the 
minds of those at Los Alamos 
seems accurate. There was no guilt 
felt about killing 200,000 Japanese 
instead of our losing about the 
same number (and killing millions of 
them) in invading Japan. Maybe 
the Japanese would have surren- 
dered after a demonstration. May- 
be not. Kunetka does not engage in 
such speculation. He just tells what 
happened straightforwardly. 

There are interesting asides in 
the book: Los Alamos housewives 
were issued wood burning stoves 
at first, there was little water, the 
streets had no names and the 
Army owned only five films which 
it showed in rotation. 
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GALLERIES 


ARCTIC ART, Market Street Mall, 1325 18th St., 
Denver. Tue.-Fri. 11-5. 893-5407. 

Cape Dorset Print Collection. Thru Nov. 24. 
Seventy Eskimo prints depicting animals, peo- 
ple and legends of the North Country: sharply 
defined drawings that are gentle in tone. This 
unusual gallery is also showing soapstone, bone 
and ivory sculptures and antique Eskimo ivories. 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & !-225, Aurora. 
Tue.-Sat. 10-6. 750-1031. 

*Louls Recchia—Visionary Portraits. Thru Nov. 
25. 

Portraits of beautiful women done with air brush 
and pastels by a Boulder artist whose work cov- 
ers a variety of contemporary styles. Several of 
Recchia’s paintings are aliso on display at the 
Denver jazz spot, Club Soda. 


BRASS CHEQUE GALLERY, 1333 18th St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 825-3200 

eJust Us. Thru Nov. 19 

A family exhibit: photography by Lloyd Hanson, 
watercolors and charcoals by Mary Lou Han- 
son, glass and graphics by Kathy Hanson 


BRENA GALLERY, 313 Detroit St., Denver. Tue.- 
Sat. 9-5. 388-0032; 388-1498 

*Gene Matthews. Thru Nov. 3 

Recent paintings by a Colorado artist, a group of 
abstractions called “Grand Canyon Series.” Mat- 


thews, a faculty member of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Boulder, has exhibited his work exten- 
sively in the United States and Europe, as well as 


in Nepal, Jordan and Thailand 


CARSON & LEVIN GALLERY, 1408 Wazee St.. 
Denver. Mon.-Wed. & Fri. 10-4: also by appoint- 
ment. 571-1614 

*Robert Cranford. Thru Nov. 2 

Hand-hooked and sheared tapestry 


CONFLUENCE GALLERY, 1002 S. Gaylord St., 
Denver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 722-0308 

Experiments in Ceramics/Designs in Fiber. Nov. 
3-30 z 

Modular wall sculptures, bowls and plates by 
local ceramics artist Georgia Sartoris and quilts 
by Liz Schoeberlein. Sartoris’'s wall sculptures, 
produced by the garbage and raku methods of 
firing, are the results of exploration in the me- 
dium. Schoeberlein’s quilts are of a variety of 
colors and textures 


THE DARKROOM, 428 E. 1st Ave., Denver. Sun.- 
Fri. 10-10, Sat. 10-6. 744-8333. 

eCole Weston. Thru Nov. 30. 

Final show in a series of three exhibits entitled 
“Photographs by Weston.” The previous shows 
displayed the talents of accomplished artists 
Brett and his father, the late Edward Weston. 
Cole Weston, another son of Edward, has con- 
centrated on color photography, and the No- 
vember exhibit includes several of his large color 
landscapes and striking color abstractions. 


FRED MYERS GALLERY, 1531 19th St., Denver. 
Fri.-Sun. 1-6, and by appointment. 573-8918. 
The Works of Frank Seckler. Nov. 10-30. 

An exhibition also entitled “Spacial Countours” 
which contains a number of drawings in metal. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 377-0095. 

ePrints and Varied Collection. Thru Nov. 4. 
The gallery collection includes a variety of prints 
and graphics, including the work of Kathe Koll- 
witz, Honoré Daumier and Hogarth. Contempor- 
ary works by local artists are included: silk- 
screen pieces by Liz Schoeberlein, woodcuts by 
Roxana Bartlett and photography by Kathryn 
Nelson. j 


JOSEPH MAGNIN GALLERY, 16th & Stout sts., 
Denver. Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Thur. 9:30-7. p.m. 
825-3311. 

eForms in Fantasy. Thru Nov. 24. 

Graphics by Karmen Effenberger and Cindy En- 
right. 


MUSHROOM GALLERY, 1005 S. Gaylord St., 
Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10-5:30, Sat. 10-4. 744-0255. 
Selected images. Thru Nov. 4. 

New paintings and drawings by Bob Ragland, a 
local artist. Ragland appears on KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6, every Tuesday at 7 p.m. in an instruc- 
tional program entitied “You're an Artist.” 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 14th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 447-8626. 

*Small Paintings—Big Pots. Nov. 2-18. 
Ceramics by Arly Ewing and paintings and 
graphics by Carole Barnes, Bonny Lhotka, 
Jackie McFarland, Sybil Moschetti and other gal- 
lery members. 


K. PHILLIPS STUDIO/GALLERY, Lincoln Hall in 
Larimer Square, Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-9, Sun. 
noon-5. 825-2452. 

eFiber, Clay, Metal and Glass: Material/Tech- 
nique/Idea. Nov. 5-Dec. 24. 

Ken Phillips's new gallery is on the second floor 
of the atrium above the enclosed shopping 
arcade in newly renovated Lincoin Hall. The 
2000 square feet of exhibition space qualifies the 
gallery as the largest contemporary crafts gal- 
lery in the state. The opening exhibit is the first 
in a series of shows designed to “identify, define 
and elucidate important currents and directions 
in contemporary crafts.” Thirty artists from 
throughout the United States and Canada are 
featured in the first show, including Gail Van- 
Slyke, Lesley Shearer, Marjatta Salvat, Len Lind- 
say, Jean Newcomb, Carl and Mary Witkop, 
Peter Durst, Timothy Moore, John Bingham, Pat 
Greenwald, Connie Brauer, Gayle Saunders and 
Becky Bender-Clune 


THE PUG MILL GALLERY, 665 S. Pearl St., 
Denver. Tue.-Sat. 11-8. 778-6427 

Morris Eilenberg. Thru Nov. 19 

Acrylic paintings by a San Diego artist who has 
developed a style of mosaic using the circie as a 
means of expression. Eilenberg’s series of circle 
paintings have been described as “jewel-like,” 
and are entitled “Adoration of the Circle.” Also 
included in this exhibit are more recent works, 
paintings and mosaics in a variety of compiex 
geometric shapes and colors. 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee, Denver 
Fri-Sun. 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233. 
*Jonathan Rosen and Jeffrey Moore. Thru Nov. 
12. 

Rosen's first show in this area consists of a num- 
ber of paintings of “luminous color.” He mixes a 
variety of bright colors with rhoplex, a transpar- 
ent base, for a glossy effect which is brought out 
by brush work and paint ridges. Moore is exhib- 
iting recent paintings and drawings, many in 
which he has used dancers as subjects. 


SANDRA WILSON GALLERIES, 1660 Market St., 


Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5, Sat. 10-2. 893-6900. 
eAll-Gallery Show. Thru Nov. 11. 

Grand opening of the gallery's new location fea- 
tures paintings, sculpture and graphics by 30 of 
the gallery's regular artists. New works by Doug- 
las Atwill, Michelle Brower, Kenneth Bunn, Ron 
Chapel, Leonard Chmiel, Chen Chi, Kang Cho, 
Walter Cooper, Mark Daily, Harry Jackson, Buf- 
falo Kaplinski, Gay Patterson and William 
Sharer. 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10-5:30, Sat. 11-5. 534- 
5659. 

*Echo Series. Thru Nov. 24. 

Sculpture, constructions and drawings by 
Charles Parson, a local artist. Parson is also 
producing a theater piece at the Changing Scene 
Theater Nov. 3-5 in conjunction with this exhibit 
(see theater listings). 


TWO PLUS GALLERY, Market Street Mall, 1329 
18th St., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 11-5, and by ap- 
pointment. 893-9020. 

*Sandy Kinnee. Thru Nov. 11. 

Tori Ayers has acquired the space formerly oc- 
cupied by the Jasper Gallery, whose owners 
have moved to New York. The grand-opening ex- 
hibit of the Two Plus Gallery features works on 
handmade paper and prints by Kinnee, a Colo- 
rado Springs artist. Kinnee’s paper works are 


HAZEL AND BILLY 
This pastel by Gary Michael is 
included in his one-man show at 


4301 S. Downing St., Nov. 4-5. See 
Special Events for details 





quite colorful, the designs irregular with ground- 
glass beads incorporated in the pieces. 


WILD ROSE STUDIO, 1331 18th St., Denver 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. noon-5. 623-4366. 
Photographs by Ray Whiting. Thru Nov. 12. 
Whiting, a native of Denver and photography in- 
structor at the Community College of Denver, 
has exhibited his work throughout the United 
States and Europe. He works with an 11x14 view 
camera which, though cumbersome, provides 
“the delightful embroidery of rich detail and the 
sheer scale of the image,” according to Whiting. 


ART CENTERS 
and MUSEUMS 





ARTISAN’S CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 10:30-5:30. 333-1201. 

eFunctional Pottery by Jim Lorio. Thru Nov. 3. 
Lorio is a Boulder potter who makes functional 
items such as pitchers, plates, bowls and plat- 
ters, each piece bearing subtle brush work. 
*Grand Bits and Pieces. Nov. 3-10. 

Ten Colorado craft artists are featured in this ex- 
hibit, which is in conjunction with Crafts Focus, 
a two-week celebration of of the crafts in Colo- 
rado. Participating artists include woodworker 
Bob Jorgensen, fiber artist Mary Veerkemp, 
glassblower Charlie Baughn, goldsmith Nelson 
Giesecke, jewelry-maker Ira Sherman and pot- 
ters Jim Lorio, Nancy d’Estang and Larry Clark. 
Also being shown are works by Trudy Shelley 
and tapestries and paintings by Liz Schoeber- 
lein. 


BOULDER-ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun. noon-4:30. 443-2122. 

Boulder Artists’ Guild Retrospective. Nov. 7-30. 
The 53rd annual exhibition of the guild consists 
of two works from each of 59 artists. Most of the 
works are recent. Paintings predominate, but the 
show also includes drawings, prints, sculpture, 
weavings and ceramics. The guild, founded in 
1925, is one of the oldest fine arts organizations 
in the state. 


COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER, 
1301 Bannock St., Denver. Tue.-Sun. 1-5, Wed. 
7-9. 665-6500. 

*Bill Owens / Suburbia—Our Kind of People. 
Thru Jan. 7. 

The dwellers of split-levels speak for themselves 
in this series of straightforward, unpretentious 
photographs of the good life. The fields of Elys- 
ium subdivided and to every man, woman and 
child a color TV and a T-bone cooked to perfec- 
tion. 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat. 10-S, Sun. 
1:30-5. 1-634-5881. 

*End of a Tradition—Southwestern Santos in the 
Late 19th Century. Thru January. 

This exhibition displays a wide variety of styles 
employed by santeros and includes a study of 
the villages these religious artists inhabited in 
the late 19th century. 

eSouthwestern Indian Arts: A Study of Styles. 
Thru January. 

Baskets, pottery and textiles from various Native 
American groups. Show includes works that 
were made between 1530 and 1920. The exhibit 
focuses on the characteristics of style that dis- 
tinguished works produced by various groups 
living in the Southwest. 

eContemporary Crafts. Thru Nov. 12. 

This exhibition is comprised of works by winners 
of the 1977 Western States Arts Foundation Fel- 
lowship in crafts. Works in fiber, metal and clay 
are exhibited by artists from 10 Western states. 
eAncient Roots / New Visions. Thru Nov. 26. 

A comprehensive national exhibition of His- 
panic art, with works by Chicano, Latino and 
Puerto Rican artists. The show includes con- 
temporary painting, sculpture, photography and 
poster art organized in four categories: pre- 
Columbia roots and rituals; santo, retablo and 
folk art; art of the barrio and political art, and 
inner vision, avant-garde and international. The 
posters and photography are on view at Arm- 
strong Hall, Colorado College. 


COLORADO STATE UNIV., Clara Hatton Gal- 
lery, Visual Arts Bldg., Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri. 
8:30-noon, 1-4:30. 1-491-6774 

Cross Section. Thru Nov. 17. 

Show organized by Jean Roller of the Boulder 
Arts Center in an attempt to “represent a true 
cross section of work being done in Boulder.” 
The exhibit contains work by some members of 
the Univ. of Colorado art faculty, some repre- 
sentative pieces of feminist art, and a variety of 
works by established and lesser known artists and 
craftspeople. Jewelry, paintings, baskets, prints, 
sculpture and hand-blown glassworks are fea- 
tured. 


COLORADO WOMEN’S COLLEGE, Lyle True 
Gallery, Houston Fine Arts Center, Montview 
Blvd. and Olive St., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 
394-6012. 

*Women’s invitational Ceramic Show. Thru Nov. 
§: 

This show includes the works of Nan McKinnell, 
Janet Lever, Mary Jo Keller, Nancy d’Estang, 
Sally Chapman, Diane Kuligowski, Georgia Sar- 
toris and Nancy Metcalf. 

*Susan Cooper. Nov. 6-24. 

Color pencil drawings, oil paintings and water- 
colors by an artist who is currently director of 
the Rocky Mountain Women's Institute. Cooper 
has taught art at the Community College of Den- 
ver and has exhibited her work throughout the 
West, but this is her first Denver showing. Her 
works, which consist of repeated layers of bright 
colors, are of plants and “cell-like forms which 
float surrealistically in multidimensional space.” 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5 p.m., Wed. 6-9 p.m. 
297-2793. 

*Noguchi’s Imaginary Landscapes. Thru Dec. 
3. 

This exhibition includes numerous works by 
the prolific Japanese-American sculptor Isamu 
Noguchi, some pieces from as far back as 1933. 
The show consists of sculptures in stone, wood 
and bronze, theater sets designed for Martha 
Graham, George Balanchine and Merce Cun- 
ningham, and models of some of his gardens, 
plazas, playgrounds, monuments and fountains. 
Noguchi, who considers himself a traditional 
sculptor who makes contemporary images, has 
won acclaim with his public sculpture, but is 
equally adept at furniture design and costume- 
making. 

McKenney and Hall Lithographs. Thru Dec. 3. 
Twenty-five lithographs of Indians from a port- 
folio compiled in 1836 by Thomas L. McKenney 
and James Hall. The two men commissioned ar- 
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tists such as Charles Bird’ King, James O. Lewis 
and John Stanley Mix to paint important individ- 
uals in various Indian tribes. The Original folio, 
“The Indian Tribes of North America,” con- 
tained hand-colored lithographs (copied from oil 
paintings) and narrative descriptions of each 
tribe. Included’in the portraits are Pocahontas, 
Cornplanter and Sequoyah. 

*Goya Prints from The Tauromaquia. Opens 
Nov. 3 for an open-end showing. 

At the age of 70, Francisco de Goya produced 33 
aquatints with etching that captured maneuvers 
in the art of bullfighting. The originals were 
copied extensively. Many of the drawings were 
adapted by artisans for porcelain, furniture and 
fans, yet the plates were not printed until sev- 
eral years following Goya’s death in 1828. The 
Denver Art Museum owns one of the earliest edi- 
tions, published by French engraver F. Loizelet 
in 1876. These selected prints are on display in 


the Drawing Gallery on the fourth floor of the 
museum. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery in the 
CU Museum, Boulder. 

ePrints, Drawings and Publications 1968-78 by 
Robert Barry. Thru Nov. 11. 

Barry is a conceptual artist from New York who 
incorporates word images and even intangible 
substances in his works. This exhibit includes 
new prints which have never been shown pub- 
licly. The show is the artist's first exposure in the 
region. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





EXHIBITS by Singapore artist Ong Boon Kong 
at two Denver locations: Zang Mansion, 709 
Clarkson St. (thru Nov. 3), and Sakura Square 
Gallery, 19th & Lawrence sts. (thru Nov. 4.). 
Kong practices the traditional art of Chinese 
brush painting. His canvases are specially made 
rice paper, his brushes of wolf fur, horse hair or 
lamb's wool, and the color pigments are from 
minerals especially mixed for the art. The tradi- 
tion dictates that once an artist has begun a 
painting, he does not stop until it is completed. 
Hours: Sakura Square Tue.-Sat., 10-6; Zang 
Mansion Mon.-Fri., 10-4. 892-9742; 744-3875. 


EXHIBIT of drawings and paintings by Denver 
artist David Kammerzell in conjunction with the 
Rivertree Theater production of Arthur Miller's A 
View from the Bridge. The show, entitled “The 


during the day or at intermission of one of the 
performances (see theater listings). 433-9216. 


EXHIBIT entitled “Portraits of American Indian 
Women,” a collection of photographs by Ed- 
ward Curtis, is on display at the Women’s Bank 
of Denver, 724 17th St. The exhibit includes 50 
Original photographs and photogravure plates, 
and was organized by the Neal Smith Gallery. 
Showing thru Nov. 15 during business hours. 
825-4150. 


EXHIBIT of paintings and drawings by local ar- 
tist Gary Michael, at 4301 S. Downing, Denver, 
Nov. 4 & 5, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. The show is entitled 
“People I've Met/Places I've Been.” Michael 
spent three months traveling through Europe 
this past spring, and many of the character stud- 
ies, landscapes and cityscapes in this show were 
inspired by that experience. 


LECTURE on stained glass by California artists 
Paul Marioni and Kathie Bunnell. The lecture. 
sponsored by Stained Glass School & Supply, 
will be at 7:30 p.m., Nov. 3 in the auditorium of 
Grant Jr. High School, 1751 S. Washington St., 
Denver. Admission is $3.50 in advance, $5 at the 
door. The price includes a slide presentation and 
a 16-page color booklet on the artists and their 
work. 733-6236. 


DEMONSTRATION on watercolor presented by 
Betty Demaree at the Depot Art Center, Powers 
& Court Place, Littleton, at 10 a.m., Thur., Nov. 9. 
The event is free and open to the public, but will 
be limited to 55 participants. To register, call the 
Center at 795-0781 Wed.-Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 


CONFERENCE in conjunction with Crafts Focus, 
a two-week celebration of the crafts in Colo- 
rado, Nov. 3-15. The conference will be at the Ar- 
vada Center, 6901 Wadsworth Bivd., Arvada, Fri. 
& Sat., Nov. 3 & 4, 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Partici- 
pants will take part in workshops and discus- 
sions led by a variety of top craftspeople from 
throughout the country. Reservations are nec- 
essary. For information, call Nancy d’Estang at 
777-4793, or write the Crafts Advocacy Group, 
Box 6005, Denver 80206. Registration fee is $35. 


PUBLIC FORUM on contemporary crafts at the 
Arvada Center, 6901 Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada, 
Sun., Nov. 5, 2-4:30 p.m. The forum will cover 
issues pertinent to the crafts as well as other 
areas of the visual arts. Participating on the 
panel will be James Melchert of the National En- 
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War Boys,” is in the theater lobby, 1629 Platte 
St., Denver, and can be viewed by appointment 


Committee to Re-Elect Jack McCrosky, 
James Krendl, Treasurer 


dowment for the Arts, Washington, D.C. Free ad- 
mission, open to the public. 422-8052. 
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THEATER 





CURRENT 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC by Edmond Rostand. 
Nomad Playhouse, 1410 Quince, Boulder. Perf. 
Fri-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. Heroic com- 
edy about the wit with the nose who longs for 
the love of a lady. Set in 17th century Paris. Tick- 
ets $3.50 (students $2.50, senior citizens $2, 
Thur. & Sun.). Group rates available. 443-7510 

Final performances Thur.-Sat., Nov. 2-4 


DRACULA, adapted from the novel by Bram 
Stoker. Dicken's Opera House, 308 Main, Long- 
mont. Perf. Fri. & Sat. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 
6:30). Dinner-show tickets $8.50-$11. Reserva- 
tions necessary. 1-772-8474 

Final performances Fri.-Sat., Nov. 3-4 


THE APPLE TREE, musical by Jerry Bock and 
Sheldon Harnick. Gabriel's Dinner-Theater. Hol- 


day Inn, 1475 S. Colorado Bivd., Denver. Perf 
Tue -Sun. 8:30 pm. (cocktails from 6, dinner 
from 7). An anthology of three musical one-acts 
about romantic complications based on stories 
by Mark Twain. Frank Stockton and Jules Feif- 
ter. The Twain piece, The Diary of Adam and 
Eve, has problems, but the production as a 


whole is stylishly performed by a cast of excel- 
lent singers. Tickets: Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $12.78, 
Fri.-Sat. $13.85. 759-8911 

Final performances Tue.-Sun., Oct. 31-Nov. 5 


FIDDLER ON THE ROOF, musical by Joseph 
Stein, Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Bock. Country 
Dinner Playhouse, S. Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe 
Road (6875 S. Clinton Road), Denver. Perf. Tue.- 
Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45), Sat. & Sun 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Tickets $6.50-$10 
(dinner package only). 771-1410. 

Final performances Tue.-Sun., Oct. 31-Nov. 5 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE by Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Germinal Stage Denver, 1820 Market St., 
Denver. Perf. Fri. & Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. 
Director Ed Baierlein has taken an unorthodox 
approach to Williams’ classic sentimental mem- 
ory play. The failure of the production is not a 
result of this unorthodoxy, but of the inconsis- 
tency of the concept and performances. Baier- 
lein's performance as Tom and Ginger Valone's 
beautiful Amanda are well worth seeing, how- 
ever. Tickets: Fri. $4.75, Sat. $5.75, Sun. $3.75. 
572-0944. 

Final performances Fri.-Sun., Nov. 3-5 
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CABARET, musical by Fred Ebb and John 
Kander, book by Joe Masteroff, based on the 
Berlin Stories by Christopher Isherwood. Boul- 
der Dinner Theater, 55th & Arapahoe, Boulder. 
Perf. Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m. (dinner from 6:30), Sun. 6 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30). A grim portrait of Berlin 
just prior to the Nazi takeover as mirrored by the 
gay decadence of the Kit Kat Klub. Dinner-show 
tickets: Sun., Tue.-Thur. $11.56, Fri. $13.63, Sat. 
$14.82. Reservations necessary: 449-6000. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 19 


DRACULA ... TOO, melodrama adapted by E. 
Burns Ellison, based on the play by James 
Robinson Planche. Heritage Square Opera 
House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. 
(dinner from 5:30), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner from 5), 
Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Did you hear 
the one about the stand-up comic from Transyl- 
vania? Tickets: Eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & 
$12.50, Fri.-Sat. $12.50 & $13.50, mat. Sun. $9.25 
& $10.25 ($1 discount for senior citizens). 
279-7881 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 26 


HARVEY by Mary Chase. Old Town Dinner Play- 
house, 3020 W. Colorado Ave., Colorado 
Springs. Perf. Wed.-Sat. 7:45 p.m. (dinner from 
6); Sun. 1:15 p.m. (lunch from noon). Chase, a 
Denver playwright, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1945 
for this comedy about a lanky, prophetic rabbit 
and the man who believes in him. Dinner-show 
package $8.95-$10.95. 1-473-3244. 

Wed.-Sun. thru Nov. 19 


THE BROWNSVILLE RAID by Charles Fuller. 
Bonfils Theater, E. Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St., 
Denver. Perf. first week: Wed. 8:30 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 
8 p.m., Sun. 7 p.m.; then Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. Exam- 
ination of the mysterious “raid” in Brownsville, 
Tex., on a hot summer's night in 1906 that re- 
sulted in the death of a white man, the wound- 
ing of another and dishonorable discharges for 
166 black infantrymen. Tickets: opening night 
$4.50, other nights $4.25. 322-7725. 

Nov. 1, 3-5, 9-11, 16-18 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE by Arthur Miller. 
Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., Denver. Perf. 
Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. Miller's passion-filled drama 
of a Brooklyn longshoresman who is driven to 
destruction by a combination of guilt and desire. 
Tickets: Wed. $3.50, Thur. $4, Fri. $4.50, Sat. $5. 
433-9216. 

Wed.-Sat. for an open-end run 








$ PA ee 


EXPLORING A ‘SCULPTED ENVIRONMENT’ 


Evelyn Kermiet and Karen Kermiet are the featured dancers in a multimedia 
performance piece conceived by sculptor Charles Parson. The work features a com- 
bination of dance, video and music in settings by Parson at the Changing Scene 
Theater, Nov. 3-5. See theater listings for details. 





AN ALMOST PERFECT PERSON by Judith 
Ross. Stanley-Sheraton Hotel, 333 Wonder View 
Ave., Estes Park. Perf. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 6:30). While the production has many flaws, 
a likable cast with excellent comic timing pre- 
sents an enjoyable performance of this short- 
lived Broadway play about a female politician 
and the two men in her life. Dinner-show tickets 
$15 plus tax; show only $5. Reservations sug- 
gested. 573-9699 (Denver); 1-586-3371 (Estes 
Park). 

Fri.-Sat. thru Dec. 16 


OPENING THIS WEEK 


TOBACCO ROAD by Jack Kirland, based on the 
novel by Erskine Caldwell. Theater dept. of the 
Univ. of Northern Colorado. Perf. at Frasier The- 
ater, 9th Ave. & 17th St., on the UNC campus in 
Greeley. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. Comedy of degrada- 
tion set in backwoods Georgia. Tickets $2.75 
(UNC students free). 1-351-2200. 

Only performances Thur.-Sat., Nov. 2-4 


JIM TURNER, musical sawyer. Music-Theater 
presented by the Touchstone Theater, 1035 E. 
17th Ave., Denver. Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 
p.m. The well-known classical sawyer also plays 
crystal goblets and huge John Deere wrenches 
(“wrench harps”). The Touchstone is involved in 
helping Turner prepare a show for the Smithso- 
nian Institution. Tickets $4. 831-1299. 

Fri.-Sat. thru Nov. 19 


ECHO SERIES, a performance piece by Charles 
Parson. Repertory Theater-Dance Co. of the 
Changing Scene. Chor. by Wendy Stokes, Max- 
ine Munt and Evelyn Kermiet; music by Joe Ka- 
sinskas. Perf. at the Changing Scene Theater, 
15272 Champa St., Denver. Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., 
Sun. 7:30 p.m. Dramatic work with some speak- 
ing but no script, a combination of dance, video, 
music in a “sculptured environment.” Parson, a 
sculptor, conceived the work in an effort to ex- 
plore the relationships among these media. Pro- 
gram coincides with Parson's exhibit at Sebas- 
tian-Moore art gallery. Tickets $3 (students $2). 
893-5775. 

Only performances Fri.-Sun., Nov. 3-5 


CHARLEY’S AUNT by Brandon Thomas. The- 
ater Threshold at the Arvada Center, 6901 Wads- 
worth Blvd., Arvada. Perf. 8 p.m. An Oxford stu- 
dent masquerades as a maiden aunt, but the joke 
gets well out of hand. Tickets $4. 422-8052. 
Nov. 3-5, 10-11, 16-18 


JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 
ING IN PARIS, English lyrics and conception by 
Eric Blau and Mort Shuman, music by Jacques 
Brel. Bo-Ban’s Cabaret of Bonfils Theater, Col- 
fax Ave. & Elizabeth St., Denver. Perf. Thur.-Sat. 
8 p.m., Sun. 7 p.m. Spirited musical based on the 
prolific French songwriter’s lyrics and commen- 
tary. Tickets: Fri. & Sat. $4.50, Thur. & Sun. 
$4.25. 322-7725. 

Opens Nov. 7 for an open-end run 





SIDE BY SIDE BY SONDHEIM, music and lyrics 
by Stephen Sondheim, music by Leonard Bern- 
Stein, Richard Rodgers, Mary Rodgers and Jule 
Styne. Starring Hermione Gingold. Best of 
Broadway series. Perf. at the Auditorium The- 
ater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Tue.-Sun. 8 p.m., 
Sat. & Sun. mats. at 2. Tunes spanning Sond- 
heim’s career, from West Side Story through the 
film The Seven Percent Solution, plus a little 
help from his friends. Tickets: eve. $6-$12, mat. 
$6-$10. Tickets available at all Denver Dry Goods 
stores and other Center Attractions outlets. 
573-7151. 

Only performances Tue.-Sun., Nov. 7-12 


NEVER TOO LATE, Broadway comedy by Sum- 
ner Arthur Long. Country Dinner Playhouse, S. 
Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe Road (6875 S. Clinton 
Road), Denver. Perf. Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner 
from 6:45), Sat. & Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from 
noon). The title refers to a middle-age mater’s 
ability to bear child at the time that her married 
daughter cannot conceive of such a thing. Tick- 
ets $6.50-$10 (dinner package only). 771-1410. 

Opens Nov. 7 for an open-end run 


TWO BY TWO, musical by Richard Rodgers and 
Martin Charnin, book by Peter Stone. Gabriel's 
Dinner-Theater, Holiday Inn, 1475 S. Colorado 
Bivd., Denver. Perf. Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (cock- 
tails from 6, dinner from 7). Musical based on the 





SIDE BY GINGOLD 


Hermione Gingold is featured in the 
revue Side by Side by Sondheim at 
the Auditorium Theater Nov. 7-12. 
The musical is a collection of the 
familiar songs by Broadway com- 
poser Stephen Sondheim. See list- 
ings for details. 


tale of Noah and the Ark. Tickets: Tue.-Thur. & 
Sun. $12.78, Fri.-Sat. $13.85. 757-7731. 
Opens Nov. 8 for an open-end run 


FUTURE 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR by Lillian Heliman. Lo- 
retto Heights College Theater. Perf. at the Mae 
Bonfils Stanton Center on the LHC campus, 
3001 S. Federal Bivd., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. 
One of Hellman’s best—set in the '30s at a pri- 
vate school for girls, two women teachers grad- 
ually come to understand their attraction for 
each other, and the result is tragedy. Tickets 
$2.50-$3.50. 936-4265. 

Only performances Thur.-Sat., Nov. 9-11 


RITES OF PASSAGE by Gene Bickley, adapted 
from the novel by Joanne Greenburg. World pre- 
miere. Gaslight Theater, 4201 Hooker St., Den- 
ver. Perf. Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. An eerie psycho- 
logical drama by the author of / Never Promised 
You a Rose Garden. Tickets $4.50. 450-6077: 
427-5125. 

Opens Nov. 9 for an open-end run 


KITE TAIL MIME, San Francisco troupe. Perf, at 
the Changing Scene Theater, 152712 Champa St., 
Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. Tickets $3 (stu- 
dents $2). 893-5775. 


Nov. 9-19 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 





THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF MAIDE 
MARION by Steve and Kathy Hotchner. Theater 
Threshold perf. at the Arvada Center, 6901 
Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m., Sat. 
11 a.m. & 1 p.m. Feminist treatment of the tales 
of Robin Hood. Tickets $1. 452-8050. 
Mon.-Sat. thru Nov. 11 


LOOSE MOTHER GOOSE, CHAPTER Two, 
‘musical revue based on nursery rhymes. Story- 
teller’'s Theater in the Children’s Museum, 936 
Bannock St.., Denver. Perf. Sat. 1 & 3 p.m. Tick- 
ets: children 50¢, adults 75¢. 572-8156. 

Sats. thru Dec. 16 


FRANKENSTEIN, adapted from the novel by 
Mary Shelley. Theater Under Glass, 1320 17th 
Ave., Denver. Perf. Mon. & Fri. 10 a.m., Tue. & 
Thur. 10 & 11:30 a.m., Sat. 1 p.m. Tickets $1. 
831-8139. 


Mon.-Tue., Thur.-Sat. for an open-end run 
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Stanley Hotel 
tries to go- 
year-round 


An Almost Perfect Person 
By Judith Ross 


Directed by Fredye Jo Schattinger 
Stanley-Sheraton Hotel 





By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 


OLLOWING successful ex- 
periences the last three sum- 
mers, the management of the 
Stanley-Sheraton Hotel has de- 
cided to test the viability of year- 
round dinner-theater in Estes Park. 
The project faces two problems, 
the first of which is practical. The 
Estes Park area is full of tourists in 
the summer, a steady supply of 
theatergoers from June through 
August. But in the off season, the 
area is notably less populous, and 
the natives are not necessarily 
longing for culture. The success of 
the Stanley venture therefore de- 
pends on the hotel’s ability to at- 
tract more of the local citizenry as 
well as draw audiences from the 
metro Denver area. 

The second potential problem is 
artistic. The excellent summer pro- 
ductions at the Stanley-Sheraton 
have been under the guidance of 
Frank Georgianna, a very talented 
actor and director. Georgianna is 
now hard at work in Boulder try- 
ing to create a repertory theater 





from the ashes of the defunct 
Stage Door Theater. The tie be- 
tween Georgianna’s Boulder com- 
pany and the Stanley-Sheraton re- 
mains strong, however, and the 
task of creating high-quality the- 
ater at the hotel has been taken up 
by other members of that com- 
pany. 

While the current production of 
An Almost Perfect Person is not quite 
up to the standard of Georgi- 
anna’s work, it is an entertaining, 
often funny performance of an 
amusing play. 

Judith Ross’s play opened a year 
ago on Broadway with Colleen 
Dewhurst in the lead, and ran for 
only a few months. The heroine of 
the piece is Irene Porter (Jacque- 
line Trump), a Congressional can- 
didate from New York City. She is 
a novice politician and has run a 
grass-roots campaign, idealistically 
believing that her sincerity and the 
intelligence of the voters will win 
the election for her. Needless to 
say, she loses the election by a nar- 
row margin. 

Irene’s campaign has been run by 
two appealing men: Dan Connally 
(Chuck Early) is the campaign 
manager, a happy-go-lucky di- 
vorcé and a high-powered public 
relations expert whose political 
techniques have been drawn up 
short by Irene’s naiveté. Jerry 
Leeds (Michael Noth) is the fi- 
nance manager, a nervous ac- 
countant and childhood friend of 
Irene’s who has always been in love 
with her. Jerry is now married to a 
newly liberated woman. After 
eight years of marriage, Jerry is 
having difficulty adjusting to his 
“new” wife. 

Irene always has been a strong 
woman. The mother of two chil- 


dren, she has been widowed for 
two years. Upon her defeat in the 
election, she turns to Dan for com- 
fort and spends a wonderful night 
with him. When she wakes up in 
the morning, Dan is gone and Jerry 
is in her apartment, cleaning up. 
Depressed over his crumbling mar- 
riage and the lost election, Jerry 
turns to Irene for comfort and she 





Will theatergoers drive 
to Estes Park from 
Denver for decent 
theater? 





takes him upstairs to bed. 

The two men find out about this 
sequence of events, and turn on 
each other and Irene. After a 
series of touching and funny ce~- 
frontations, Irene ends up with 
Dan, planning her mayoral cam- 
paign. 

è 

The three performances in An 
Almost Perfect Person were flawed but 
acceptable. To begin with, the ac- 
tors are too young for their parts. 
This inconsistency only became 
disturbing in the case of Michael 
Noth, who is not convincing as a 
safe, steady father of two. Chuck 
Early gives a low-key performance 
which is at variance with the dy- 
namic, energetic character he is 
playing. Both men at times seemed 
to be distracted and not participat- 
ing in the reality of the scene. De- 
spite these flaws, Noth and Early 
generally work well together and 
with Trump, and their comic tim- 
ing is good. The scene between the 


two men which opens the second 
act is very funny. 

Jacqueline Trump is the best of 
the three. Her Irene is spirited, 
committed, aggressive and vulner- 
able. Trump, too, has a deft comic 
touch. Her only problem is a some- 
what mannered style of speaking. 
More variety in her delivery would 
help a great deal. 

Fredye Jo Schattinger directed 
An Almost Perfect Person quite capa- 
bly. There is some unmotivated 
movement on stage, but generally 
it is not distracting. Once the cast 
got warmed up in the first act, the 
production was well paced, and 
struck a nice balance between com- 
edy and the touching humen situ- 
ations Ross has created. 

The production is also effective 
technically. Set and costumes are 
attractive and appropriate, and the 
lights, which are often neglected in 
makeshift theaters, here are excel- 
lently design and executed. 

Considering’ the smaller audi- 
ences, Schattinger has wisely 
moved the theater from its larger 
summer quarters to the smaller, 
more intimate Dunraven Lounge. 
An Almost Perfect Person is not the 
ideal choice for this space. The 
room has a cozy, relaxed atmo- 
sphere which does not permit a 
smooth transition to Irene Porter’s 
Manhattan apartment and high- 
energy life. 

Nevertheless, the room has a sal- 
utary effect on the production. In 
this comfortable mountain envi- 
ronment, you find yourself want- 
ing to like the production. And the 
Stanley-Sheraton company does 
not let you down. The assets of 
this presentation overcome -its 
flaws and make for a most enjoy- 
able evening. 








Discover a new 
dimension in 
exciting, 
handcrafted 
electronic pieces 
that whisper. 


MARTIN UNIQUES 
GALLERY 

of Electronic Jewelry 
666 E. 1st Ave. 
(between Washington 
and Pearl) 

777-0313 

open noon till 9 pm 


Follow Ichabod to a 
Thanksgiving 


Treat....! 



















FEATURING 


Our extraordinary 
42 page menu of 
sumptuous victuals, 
libations and desserts. 













Ichabod ’s roast or 
smoked TURKEY 
DINNER with all 
of the traditional 
fixings. 


7095 E. Evans (Just east of Monaco) 


Denver Territory 
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DENVER CIVIC BALLET 


Milenko Banovitch 
Artistic Director 
Presents 


Nuteracker 


featuring 


ANN MARIE D'ANGELO 


BURTON TAYLOR 


(Courtesy of Joffrey Ballet) 


with Carl Topilow conducting 
The Denver Civic Ballet Orchestra 


even Performances - Auditorium Theatre 
Wednesday, December 13, 8:00 P.M. 
Thursday, December '14, 8:00 P.M. 
Friday, December 15, 8:00 P.M. 
Saturday, December 16, 2:30 P.M. 
Saturday, December 46, 8:00 P.M. 


Sunday, December 17, 1:00 P.M. 











ae Sunday, December 17, 4:00 P.M. 
a le ia | Child (under 12) 
4; j Section Eve. Adult Mat. Mat. Only 
fey Parq. | $10.00 $9.00 $7.00 
, a Parq. Il $ 8.00 $8.00 $5.00 
Zg Mezz. | $10.00 $9.00 $7.00 
7$ Mezz. II $ 8.00 $8.00 $5.00 
Jp 
“t Bal. | $ 8.00 $8.00 $5.00 
A Bal. Il $ 5.00 $4.00 $3.00 
A (City Seat Tax is included in above prices.) 

Please send me _ PR. et ee DONE AAT ee -E O SN a ea a 
Adult Mat. Tix at $ = cn l _and/or "Set Chia Ghat: Cee ok PE 
each for Wed. Eve., Thurs. Eve., Fri. Eve., Sat. Eve., Sat. Mat., 

Sun. 1:00 Mat., Sun. 4:00 Mat. (Circle one) 

Please send me ___ — Ž Er _— (total tix) BF Me Das VC e er 





Chock e sa NR IN al T a 


Name 


__ Master Charge!No. . Ae er, 


iio a coats 5 Wiha Fite ho aa = ee en ee ze ci 





oy Eis 
Daytime Phone __- —— 


PARTATGE L a ap st A, DREA | e) 


Enclose a gelf addressed starriped envelope. Tickets Will be mailed Novémber 23; s76"™ 
Make checks payable ta: Denver Civic Ballet. 531 Broadway Denver, Colorado 80203 
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MACBETH, opera by Verdi. London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by Robin Staple- 
ton, with the Ambrosian Opera Chorus. Starring 
baritone Norman Bailey and mezzo soprano Pa- 
tricia Johnson. PBS production, “Great Perfor- 
mances.” Wed., 9:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6, si- 
mulcast in stereo by KCFR, 90.1 FM 

Nov. 1 


LAMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Vincent LaGuardia, with the Festival 
Chorus, conducted by Robert Penn. Perf. in the 
auditorium of the General Classroom Bidg., 2040 
S. Race St., on the Univ. of Denver campus in 
Denver. Wed., 8 p.m. Free admission. 753-2196. 

Nov. 1 


VOCAL CONCERT, presented by soprano Gail 
Nelson, opera singer and Broadway performer. 
Affiliate Artists series sponsored by the Denver 
Center for the Performing Arts. Perf. in Rm 
C1807 on the North Campus of the Community 
College of Denver, 3645 W. 112th Ave., West- 
minster. Thur., 7:30 p.m. Free admission 
466-8811, ext. 548 

Nov. 2 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Gaetano Delogu, with violinist James 


Buswell. Perf. at Boettcher Concert Hal! in the 
Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & 
Curtis sts., Denver. Thur. & Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 
p.m. Program: Liszt/ Les Preludes; Prokofiev, 
Violin Concerto No. 1; Franck/ Symphony in D 
Tickets $6.50-$13, mat. $4-$10 (students & senior 
citizens half price at the door). 292-1584 

Nov. 2,4 & 5 
MADAME BUTTERFLY, opera by Puccini 
Denver Opera Company. Nicholas Laurienti 
conductor; Jean Favre, stage directur. Starring 
soprano irene Van Ham Friedlob and tenor Jack 
Morris. Perf. at the Denver Auditorium Theater 


14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Fri. 8 p.m. Poignant 
tale of a Japanese woman who falls in love with 
an American serviceman, bears his son, pa- 
tiently awaits his return while he is away and is 
ultimately deserted. Tickets $5.50-$12.10. (Tick- 
ets already purchased must be reissued due to 
10% city seat tax for the theater; send additional 
tax and ticket in by mail or at the office of the 
Denver Opera Co., 709 Clarkson St., Denver 
Tickets purchased at Select-O-Seat outlets must 
be exchanged there). 832-7351 

Nov. 3 


VOCAL CONCERT, presented by mezzo so- 
prano Bonita Bachman, voice professor at Glass- 
boro State College in New Jersey. Town and 
Gown Series of the Sangre de Cristo Arts Cen- 
ter and the Univ. of Southern Colorado. Perf. in 
Hoag Recital Hall on the USC campus, 2200 N. 
Bonforte Bivd., Pueblo. Fri., 8 p.m. Tickets $5. 
1-543-0130. 

Nov. 3 


PIANO RECITAL, presented by Andrew Ran- 
gell, faculty member of Dartmouth College. Perf 
in the Music Hal! at 18th & Euclid on the cam- 
pus of the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Fri., 8 
p.m. Program.consists of works by Beethoven: 
Sonata No. 15, Op. 28; Sonata No. 22, Op. 54; 
Sonata No. 24, Op. 78; Bagatelles, Op. 119; So- 
nata No. 32, Op. 111. Free admission. 492-6363. 

Nov. 3 


MAX MORATH and the Ragtime Years. PBS pro- 
duction. The history of ragtime music according 
to pianist-singer Morath. Fri. 9:15 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6. 

Nov. 3 


VOCAL RECITAL, presented by lyric soprano 
Jenifer Mills, accompanied by pianist Kevin Ken- 
nedy. Perf. in Rm 236, Main building on the cam- 
pus of Arapahoe Community College, 5900 S. 
Santa Fe Drive in Littleton. Fri. 8 p.m. Program 
consists of works by Brahms, Barber and Joa- 
quin Turina. Tickets $2. 794-1550. 

Nov. 3 


STRAUSS CELEBRATION, presented by the 
Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by Willi Bos- 
kovsky, with the Vienna State Opera and Vienna 
Boys Choir. PBS production. Program is on the 
occasion of Josef Strauss's 150th birthday. Sat. 
10:15 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


Nov. 4 


VIENNA SYMPHONY, conducted by Heinz Wall- 
berg. PBS production, “Festival in Vienna.” Pro- 
gram consists of works by Strauss and Dvorak. 
Sun. 3:25 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


Nov. 5 


PIANO RECITAL, presented by Andrew Ran- 
gell. Perf. in Denison Auditorium, 4200 E. 9th 
Ave., Denver. Sun. 8 p.m. Program consists of 
works by Beethoven. Free admission. 394-8501. 

Nov. 5 


GERSHWIN SALUTE, presented by the London 
cast of Side by Side with Sondheim. PBS pro- 
duction, “Song by Song by Gershwin.” Sun. 
10:05 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


Nov. 5 


PRAGUE STRING QUARTET, Czechoslovak 
group founded in 1955. Chamber Music Series of 
the Univ. of Colorado. Perf. in the Music Hall at 
18th & Euclid on the CU campus in Boulder. 
Sun., 8 p.m. Program: Haydn/ Quartet in B-Flat 
Major, Op. 76 (The Sunrise); Beethoven/ Quar- 
tet in E-Flat Major, Op. 74 (Harp); Schubert/ 
Quartet in D Minor, Op. posthumous (Death and 
the Maiden). Tickets $25 for 6-concert series 
(students $20). 492-6363. 

Nov. 5 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Colin Davis. PBS production, “Eve- 
ning at Symphony.” Program: Dvorak/ Sym- 
phonic Variations; Max Bruch/ Fantasia on 
Scottish folk melodies for violin and orchestra. 
Mon. 8:10 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Nov. 6 





EARLY MUSIC CONCERT, presented by Colle- 
gium Musicum. Perf. at the Music Hall on the 
campus of the Univ. of Colorado, 18th & Euclid, 
Boulder. Tue. 8 p.m. Free admission. 492-6363. 

Nov. 6 


GREELEY PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Howard Skinner, with violinist Endre 
Granat. Perf. at the Foundation Hall of Music, 
1526 8th Ave. on the campus of the Univ. of 
Northern Colorado in Greeley. Tue. 8:15 p.m. 
Program: Mozart/ Concerto in G for Violin and 
Orchestra; Chausson/ Poeme; Mussorgsky- 
Ravel/ Pictures at an Exhibition. Tickets $5. 
1-351-2612. 


Nov. 7 


LAMONT JAZZ ENSEMBLE, conducted by Don- 
ald Gorder. Perf. in the auditorium of the Gen- 
eral Classroom Blidg., 2040 S. Race St., on the 
Univ. of Denver campus in Denver. Tue. 8 p.m 
Free admission. 


Nov. 7 


LAMONT CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of the Univ 
of Denver. Perf. in the auditorium of the General 
Classroom Bidg., 2040 S. Race St, on the DU 
campus in Denver. Wed. 8 p.m. Program con- 
sists of French songs by Poulenc, Honegger and 
Milhaud, chamber works by Ibert and Debussy 
and poetry by Vilmorin. Tickets $4 (students 
$1.50). 753-2196 

Nov. 8 


VIOLIN RECITAL, presented by Mark Lamprey, 
faculty member of the Univ. of Northern Colo- 
rado. Perf. in the Foundation Hall of Music at 
1526 8th Ave. on the UNC campus in Greeley. 
Wed., 8:15 p.m. Free admission. 1-351-2678 
Nov. 8 


VIOLIN RECITAL, presented by Yuval Waid- 
man, a Russian-born Israeli who is a member of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic, with pianist Cathy 
Waldman. Perf. at the Jewish Community Cen- 
ter, 4800 E. Alameda Ave., Denver. Wed., 7:30 
p.m. Program: Violin Variations on Jewish 
Themes: Lazar Saminsky/ Chassidic Suite; Tzi- 
pora Jochsberger/ Blessings; Ernest Bloch/ Ba’al 
Shem Suite; Pau! Ben-Haim/ Three Songs With- 


A LOOK AHEAD 


Gaetano Delogu, the young Italian 
conductor who will take over next 
season as the musical director of 
the Denver Symphony, will be here 
this week for three concerts with the 
orchestra. Delogu landed the job in 
part because of his extraordinary 
work with the DSO last spring. See 
listings for details on the perfor- 
mances. 





out Words; Joseph Achron/ Hebrew Melody; 
Cathy Waidman/ Swans of Ballycastle. Tickets 
$5 (JCC members $4, students & senior citizens 
$3.50). 399-2660. 


Nov. 8 


PIANO RECITAL, presented by Ed Turley. Li- 
brary Concert Series. Perf. at the Boulder Public 
Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. Wed. 7:30 
p.m. Program includes works by Telemann, J.S. 
Bach, Handel, DeMoivre and Waiter Bergman. 
Free admission. 441-3100, 


Nov. 8 


BIG BAND CAVALCADE. PBS series, “Festival 
'78." Concert performances by Freddy Martin, 
Margaret Whiting, Bob Crosby and Frankie 
Carle. Wed. 6:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


Nov. 8 


BERNSTEIN CELEBRATION. PBS production, 
“Bernstein/Rostropovich from Wolf Trap.” A vari- 
ety of artists commemorate Leonard Bernstein's 
60th birthday. Thur. 8:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Nov. 9 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of the Univ. of Coio- 
rado, with violinist Roy Malan of the San Fran- 
cisco Ballet. Perf. in the Music Hall at 18th & 
Euclid on the CU campus in Boulder. Thur. 8 
p.m. Program includes Concerto for Violin and 
String Orchestra by Fred Kaufman. Free admis- 
sion. 492-6363. 


Nov. 9 


COLORADO SPRINGS SYMPHONY, conducted 
by Charles Ansbacher, with violinist Michaela 
Paetsch. Perf. in the City Auditorium in Colo- 


rado Springs. Perf. Thur. 8 p.m., Fri. 7:30 p.m. 
Program includes works by Hovhaness, Bruch, 
Debussy and Hindemith. Tickets $5.50-$6.50. 
1-633-4611. 

Nov. 9 & 10 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Car! Topilow, with pianist Emanuel 
Ax. Perf. at Boettcher Concert Hall in the Den- 
ver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & Cur- 
tis sts., Denver. Thur. & Sat. 8 p.m. Program: 
Mozart/ Don Giovanni Overture; Grieg/ Piano 
Concerto; Strauss/ Ein Heldenleben. Tickets 
$6.50-$13 (students & senior citizens half price at 
the door). 292-1584. 

Nov. 9 & 11 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Carl Topilow, with pianist Emanuel 
Ax. Perf. at Macky Auditorium on the Univ. of 
Colorado campus in Boulder. Fri. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram repeats that of Nov. 9 concert in Denver. 
Tickets $3-$8 (student discounts available). 
449-1343; 442-2092. 

Nov. 10 


JAZZ CONCERT, presented by faculty and stu- 
dents of the Univ. of Northern Colorado. Perf. in 
the Foundation Hall of Music at 1526 8th Ave. on 
the UNC campus in Greeley. Fri. 7 p.m. Free ad- 
mission. 1-351-2678. 

Nov. 10 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





JAZZ LAB BANDS of the Univ. of Northern 
Colorado. Perf. all day Friday in the Univ. Cen- 
ter on the UNC campus in Greeley. Free admis- 
sion. 1-351-2007. : 


Nov. 3 


MASTER CLASS in violin, presented by Roy 
Malan of the San Francisco Ballet Orchestra 
Music Hall at 18th & Euclid on the Univ. of Colo- 
rado Campus in Boulder. Thur. 11 a.m. Free ad- 
mission. 492-6363 


DANCE 


Nov. 9 








COLORADO CONCERT BALLET. Perf. at the 
Houston Fine Arts Center on the campus of 
Colorado Women's College, Montview Bivd. & 
Olive St., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 8:15 p.m., Sun. 7 
p.m., Sat. & Sun. mats. at 2. Program: Trapped, 
chor. by Fernand Nault; Swan Lake, chor. by 
Nault; Pax de Deux; Hot & Cool, chor. by Nault; 
L'’'Ambiance, chor. by M. Morwaski. Tickets $5- 
$9. 377-8086; 322-2419. 

Nov. 1-5 


VARIABLE LANDSCAPE PERFORMANCES in 
conjunction with the exhibition, “Noguchi's 
Imaginary Landscape,” at the Denver Art Mu- 
seum. Perf. at the museum, 100 W. 14th Ave., 
Denver. Wed. noon: Arawana Hayashi, bagaku 
or classical Japanese dance and Asian- 
influenced contemporary dance (Nov. 8 & 22). 
Wed. 6:30 p.m.: Colorado Concert Ballet (Nov. 15 
& 22); Fri. noon: Sylvia Emery and Melinda 
Gross-Evans, modern dance (Nov. 3) , and Ara- 
wana Hayashi (Nov. 17). Sun. 2 p.m.: Kite Tail 
Mime (Nov. 5 & Dec. 3), and Kay Casperson, 
mime (Nov. 12 & 19). Performances included in 
admission fee for exhibit. Tickets: adults $1, 
senior citizens & students 50¢, museum mem- 
bers and children free. 575-5928; 575-2794. 


CICIERSKA AND ARROW, New York dancers. 
Perf. in the Chapel Theater on the campus of the 
Univ. of Colorado, 970 Aurora, Boulder. Fri. & 


RANO MAN 


“Max Morath and the Ragtime 
Years,’ a musical history of the era 
featuring the well-known Colorado 
entertainer, will be aired on KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6, on Friday, Nov. 3, at 9:15 
p.m. The popular program is being 
repeated as part of the station's 
“Festival ‘78” fundraising drive, 
which continues for 10 days. 





Sat. 8 p.m. Program: Howl, piece set to wolf 
sounds dealing with themes of extinction and 
pollution; Harriet, set to “Songs of the Hump- 
back Whale”; The Overcoat, inspired by Gogol; 
Raga, set to East Indian percussion; The 
Unanswered Question, set to music by Charles 
ives. (Pieces chor. by Peggy Cicierska and Kim 
Arrow). Tickets $3 (students $2 at the door). 
Nov. 3 & 4 


VIRAGO PRODUCTIONS, presenting an eve- 
ning of music and dance for women. St. Barna- 
bas Church, 13th Ave. & Vine St., Denver. Sat., 8 
p.m. Program consists of original songs by 
Wood and contemporary dance pieces by Terp- 
sichore, a Colorado Springs troupe. Donations 
$2.50 (free child care available). 

Nov. 4 


NATIONAL FOLK BALLET OF MEXICO, com- 
pany of 50 dancers, singers and musicians. Cen- 
ter Attractions. Perf. in the Denver Auditorium 
Theater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Sun. 8 p.m. 
Tickets $5-$8, available at all Center Attractions 
outlets. 573-7151. 

Nov. 5 


JOFFREY BALLET. PBS production. Thur. 8:30 
p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


Nov. 9 


MURRAY LOUIS DANCE COMPANY, New York- 
based troupe formed 25 years ago. Colorado 
Contemporary Dance series. Perf. at the Hous- 
ton Fine Arts Center on the campus of Colorado 
Women's College, Montview Bivd. & Olive St., 
Denver. Fri. & Sat. 8 p.m. Program: Schubert, set 
to three movements of the Trout Quintet; Deja 
Vu, solo by Louis set to music by guitar com- 
posers Laure, Tarrega, Lauro, Scarlatti and Al- 
beniz; Glances, music created by Dave Brubeck 
for the company. (All pieces chor. by Louis). 
Tickets $8 & $9.50 at all Select-A-Seat outlets. 
See below for subscription tickets. 238-2912. 
Nov. 10-11 


A NIGHT IN OLD MEXICO 


The National Folk Ballet of Mexico will appear at the Auditorium Theater for one 
performance only Nov. 5. The pageant features a company of 50 dancers, singers 
and musicians. See listings for details. 
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| | THIS WEEK 
RICK McCOOL 


HOT RIZE - a Soh pr 5 ae e pa oe e 
olo. Coal Co., 4401 N. Broa way, Boulder a-e 

E a BLUEGRASS 11/1 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
NEW O 11/1-2 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
SUNDOI S JAZZ GATHERING 11/1-2 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
LOU tea aia RR 11/1-4 Delicate Touch, 120 N. Washington e 
FLYERS N 11/1-4 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling, Wheat Ridge a-e 
ROCKIN’ CHAIR 11/1-4 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco a 
JOE KEEL 11/1-4 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
11/1-4 BBC, 1128 Grant a 

sagan KIDWELL BAND 11/1-4 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax, Aurora b-c 
E MINE 11/1-4 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 

LYIN’ HOME 11/1-4 East Side Story, E. 6th at Chambers, Aurora e 
THE STAMPS; T.C.B. BAND; LAWMEN 11/1-4 Taylor’s, 7000 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 11/1-4 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
LAURA THEODORE & AURA 11/1-4 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at E. Belleview Ave. a 
SLICKER 11/1-4 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez, Westminster a 
HOLLYWOOD ROAD 11/1-4 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec a 
BILLY MILES 11/1-4 Club Soda, 4451 E. Virginia Ave.; Glendale a 
SABROSA 11/1-4 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
HIGH NOON 11/1-5 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax a 
KING PEACH 11/1-5 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
FLASH CADILLAC & THE CONTINENTAL KIDS; 

MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 11/2 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
BOB HAYES 11/2 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
WILLY JAEGER 11/2 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
NICK STONER 11/3 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
PAPA JOHN KOLSTAD 11/3 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
NAVARRO 11/3-4 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
HOT RIZE 11/3-4 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
EQUINOX 11/3-4 Doc Weed’s, 1580 Lawrence a 
QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 11/3-4 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
PEARL STREET JAZZ BAND 11/3-4 Heritage Sq. Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden a 
LOLA FALANA 11/3-5 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden b 
JESSE LOWRY & LARRY 11/3-5 Robin’s Nest, Lookout Mt., Golden a 
OSIRIS 11/4 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
WOOD 11/4 St. Barnabas Church, 13th & Vine g 
DAN McCRIMMON 11/4 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 

NEXT WEEK 


a a IU a es oe, a 


DALE GILLEY & THE SARATOGA LIGHTS 11/5 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
FRED SMALL 11/5 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
COMMODORES; BROTHERS JOHNSON 11/5 McNichols Arena c 
JOYOUS 11/5 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
RON HENRY 11/5-9 Club Soda, 4451 E. Virginia Ave., Glendale a 
BOB DYLAN 11/6 MeNichols Arena c 
BRAND X 11/6-7 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
HOLLYWOOD ROAD 11/6-11 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec a 
AURA 11/6-11 Rodeway Inn, l-25 at E. Belleview Ave. a 
FLYERS 11/6-11 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
MORRIS ALPERT 11/6-12 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden b 
JETHRO TULL; URIAH HEEP 11/7 MeNichols Arena c 
JIMMY CLIFF 11/7 Macky Auditorium, CU, Boulder c 
FRANK VACANTI TLI Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ GATHERING 11/7-9 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
ELLYN RUCKER & ADOLPH MALES 11/7-9 Emerson St. East, 900 E. Colfax a 
BILLY MILES 11/7-11 BBC, 1128 Grant a 
RICHIE COLE 11/7-11 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling, Wheat Ridge a-e 
TIMOTHY P. & THE RURAL ROUTE III 11/7-11 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
WHISKEY RIVER 11/7-11 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax a 
T. GOSNEY BAND 11/7-11 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
JOINT EFFORT 11/7-11 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco a 
FLYIN’ HOME 11/7-12 East Side Story, E. 6th at Chambers, Aurora e 
ELLEN MEAD 11/8 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
NOEL POINTER 11/8 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
BREAKWAY; DUSTY DRAPES & THE DUSTERS; 

YOUR FATHER’S MOUSTACHE; 

NEW STARLITE RAMBLERS 11/8 Bull & Bush, 4700 S. Cherry Ck. Dr., Glendale h 
MODULAR BLUEGRASS 11/8 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
SUNDOWN 11/8-11 Delicate Touch, 120 N. Washington e 
FLASH CADILLAC & THE CONTINENTAL KIDS 11/9 St. Cajetan’s Church, 299 S. Raleigh f 
BOB HAYES 11/9 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
ROBERT HUNTER 11/9 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
MOTHER FOLKERS 11/9-11 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
CAPRICE & ALAN 11/10 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
JERRY JEFF WALKER; NITTY GRITTY DIRT BAND 11/10 Moby Gymnasium, CSU, Fort Collins c 
NETWORK 11/10-11 Doc Weed’s, 1580 Lawrence a 
JAZZ EXPLOSION 11/10-11 Club Soda, 4451 E. Virginia Ave., Glendale a 
PHIL CANNON QUARTET 11/10-11 Emerson St. East, 900 E. Colfax a 
PEARL STREET JAZZ BAND 11/10-11 Heritage Sq. Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden a 
QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 11/10-11 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
JESSE LOWRY & LARRY 11/10-11 Robin’s Nest, Lookout Mt., Golden a 
FREDDI-HENCHI BAND 11/10-11 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
DARYL HALL & JOHN OATES 11/11 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
BILL MONROE & THE BLUE GRASS BOYS 11/11 Packard Hall, Colo. College, Colo. Springs i 


LOOKING AHEAD 





DAVID GATES & BREAD 
FUNKADELICS; BRIDES OF FUNKENSTEIN 
JOHN DENVER 


a a 


McNichols Arena € 


11/12 
11/12 Regis Fieldhouse 
11/16 MecNichols Arena 









TOV Ya DT a 
|9% US s{)S SEL IS 


Art Deco/Depression Mod 
Furniture ‘@ilettal> Drv Goods 
Trains and Toys B IAA S 


» j 





Phi tographe rs Desianer: 





20% Off 


Month of November only 
Guitar Mandolin 





Banjo 


FERRETTA MUSIC SERVICE 


82 S. BROADWAY 
777-5714 


1736 E. EVANS 
777-1036 











A memorable event 
of the dance world 


Murray Louis 
Dance Company 


Fri., Nov. 10 
Sat- Nov. 11 


Tickets: $8 and $9.50 
Tickets at all 

Select-A-Seat outlets 
Performances: 8 p.m. at 
Houston Fine Arts Center 
Colorado Women’s College 


Master Classes will be taught by 
Murray Louis Dance Company: 


Intermediate Modern: 6-7:30 p.m. 
Advanced Modern: 7:30-9 p.m. 


Classes will be held at: at 
Denver Ballet Academy 

531 Broadway 

Denver 


Send check & specify 
class to: 

Colorado 
Contemporary Dance 
P.O. Box 6665 
Denver, CO 80206 


a kiar 
; 


aeee 


TICKET INFORMATION 


a—At the door at time of performance only. For more 
information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Becketts 
795-1879. Black Angus (Westminster) 426-6010 
Biue Note 449-2582, Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423 
Club Soda 388-0848, Clyde's Pub 452-1093, Colo- 
rado Coal Company 442-7582, Daner's 237-5721 
Delicate Touch 452-9550. Doc Weed's 573-1400 
East Side Story 364-5047, Emerson Street East 
832-1349, Folklore Center 831-7015, Four Seasons 
366-9111. Freddie's 237-3898, Global Village 
778-7214, Heritage Square Opera House 279-7881 
Little Bear 674-9991 Nashville West 388-8849 Pic- 
cadilly 831-5666, Piume Saioon 1-569-2277. Prairie 
Schooner 893-1401, Robin's Nest 526-0977, Rode- 
way Inn 771-6911, Stapleton Plaza 321-3500. Stouf- 
fers 321-3333, Sweetwater 758-6529. Taylor's 
233-6573. Tudor Crown 756-8877. Turn of the Cen- 


ak EC ET NAT EO TAI TE HAL RA ENE ERILE a O at EEE | . 


tury 758-7300, Yesterday's Country 237-1875, Zan- 
zabar 344-2510, Zeno's 623-2104 

b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more 
information, cal! the club (phone numbers above) 

c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets: All May-D&F 
stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City: Budget 
Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley. 10033 
E. Colfax in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal in Westminster 
and 3350 Youngfield in Wheat Ridge: UMC. Euclid 
& Broadway on the CU campus in Boulder. For 
more information, cali 778-0700. Service charge 
added to ticket price. No checks accepted 

d—Center Attractions outlets. All Denver Dry Goods 
stores, including Colorado Springs, Greeley and 
Fort Collins; United Banks of Aurora. Denver. Fort 
Collins, Littleton, Longmont and Pueblo. and other 
Center Attractions iocations. 573-7151 

e—No admission or cover charges 


f—Metropolitan State Coliege Trivia Bow! 629-2595 


NOVEMBER 
SMTFWTes 
| i eae 
$6.7 8 8.10 1 
12 1314 15 16 17 18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 29 30 


For more intormation: 
238-2912 

Membership prices are 
available 


A Colorado 
Contemporary Dance 
production 
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CLASSIHE 








Murray Louis Master Dance 
Classes will be taught by the com- 
pany Nov. 9. For more info, call 


APARIMENIS 
238-2912. 


Two Bed $225, studio $140. New 

renovation. 1358 Emerson. Call introductory Flamenco Dancing 

733-0277. will be taught by Vincente Ro- 
mero starting Nov. 1 at Ballet 
Now, 16 W. 13th Ave. Classes will 
be Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day at 7:30 p.m., Nov. 1-Dec. 8. 
Cost: $60. 893-5838, 892-1464. 


For Aspiring Musicians: Individ- 
ualized lessons in piano and re- 
lated study. Lively repertoire 
classes with other adult students. 
Piano studio 733-1378 (before 9 
a.m. M-F). 


More Than 80 different classes of- 
KO: by Southeast Denver Free 
Univ. beginning Nov. 27. Regis- 
tration starts Nov. 4. Phone 
For the Central City Singers, to be 758-1872 for more info. 
held Friday and Saturday, Nov. 17 
& 18. at Loretto Heights College. Classes in modern/jazz dancing 
For appointment, call Sharon are offered at Three Arts Studios, 
isett: 623-7167 4362 E. Evans, Wednesday morn- 
ings & evenings and Thursday 
For David Rabe’s /n the Boom afternoons. 757-1633. 
Boom Room, Monday & Tuesday, 
Nov. 20 & 21, starting at 7:30 p.m. 
at Germinal Stage Denver. Audi- 
tion piece of 5 minutes or less 
should be prepared. For appoint- 
ment or more info, call 572-0944. Bass Players are always in de- 
mand. Learn fast, learn right, im- 
prove your technique. For private 
lessons tailored to your needs, 
call Roy 789-4496 or 893-1329. 


Violin Lessons: Beg., 
John Fodor, 
hour 


adv. Call 
388-0450. $15 per 


Dance Classes now forming for 
the 1978-9 season at the Munt- 
Brooks Studio, 15272 Champa 
St., Denver. Three levels of con-. 
temporary dance technique 
classes are scheduled. For more 
info, call 893-5775. 


Univ. Park MusiCenter, group in- 
struction in piano. For free lab and 
method demonstrations call La- 
mont School of Music, 753-2196; 
753-3385. 


EDUCATION 


Naropa Institute 2nd fall session 
starts Oct. 23. 5-week, low-priced 
evening classes in dance, cook- 
ing, music, clothesmaking, writ- 
ing, theater, flower-arranging & 
‘more. 444-0202. 1111 Pearl St., 
Boulder. 


Ballet Classes offered at Three 
Arts Studio, 4362 E. Evans Ave. 
Call 757-1633 for more info. 


DRUM UP STUDENTS 


with the 
classifieds 

in 

Straight Creek Journal 


| EMPLOYMENT 


Receptionist, Part-Time, phone, 


typing, greet public. $3.50/hr. Ar- 
PRIVATE LESSONS | chitectural tirm. 825-8123. 

Bass Guitar. Songwriting. 
Music Reading or Song 


Lunch-Time Exercise Classes are 
offered at Three Arts Studio, 4362 
E. Evans, Thursdays at noon. Call 
757-1633 for more info. 


Fiber Art Classes offered by Self 
Expressions, 900 S. Clermont St. 
Call 758-5221 for more info on 
classes and registration. 












Playing. Workshops and 
classes are also planned. 

Your home or mine. For more 
information, don't hesitate to give me 


a call. Phone 750-5780 TOM ROSE 















FOR SALE 


CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadway, Denver 80203 
© 832-2811 e 


Firewood Dry, split, delivered. 
Call Sam, 674-4933. $35 face cord. 


HOUSES 


NOTICES 


Booths Now Available for Central 
City’s 1st Christmas Bazaar Nov. 
24-26. Only high-quality, hand- 
crafted items accepted. Write Win- 
tershire Bazaar, Box 373, Central 
City 80427, or call 582-5813, 
582-5837. 


Colorado Women in the Arts ju- 
ried exhibit will be held in May 
1979. Entry blanks are available 
for any female Colorado resident. 
Write to Colorado Women in the 
Arts, 2595 Stanford Ave., Boul- 
der, CO 80303. 


Craftsmen Members are needed 


by Artistree, an artisan’s coopera- 
tive. Mike Perry 722-6566, Annie 
Conway 322-5336. 


Juried Photography Contest, 
sponsored by Foothills Art Cen- 
ter, to be held Dec. 3-Jan. 5. Cash 
prizes. Entry deadline: Nov. 20. 
For more info, call 279-3922. 


VOTE FOR PAT SCHROEDER 
Paid for by the Schroeder For 
Congress Committee. 625 E. 17th 
Ave., Denver 80203. 





PERSONAL 


GROWTH 





lyengar Yoga teacher Lorrie Col- 
lins will present a 2-day work- 
shop Nov. 18-19 at the Hatha 
: Yoga Center, 3042 E. 6th Ave., 
Denver. 320-6310. 


Five-Session Seminar to help cou- 
ples master techniques of good 
communication and resolution of 
conflict. Tuesdays, Nov. 7-Dec. 5, 
6:30-9:30 p.m. at George Wash- 
ington H.S., 655 S. Monaco Pkwy, 
Rm 124. $20 per person. Commu- 
nity Services: 534-5564 or 
629-2442. 


VISTA 
is coming 


alive again. 
How about 


ROOMMATES 





Quiet Professional Male, 25-35, to 
share cheerful 5 rm apt. in fine old 
Capitol Hill bldg., with same. Call 
839-1269 eves. 



















coming 
alive 
with us? 


SLIDES 


PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION 


+ Brilliant Color 
+ ideal for Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ff 333-3959 


Here’s your chance to 
do something for America. 
We need all kinds of VISTA 
volunteers. All kinds of skills. 
People eighteen or eighty, we 
don’t care. High income or low 
income. We don’t care as long 
as you come. Come to VISTA 
for the most important experi- 
ence of your life. VISTA needs 
you. VISTA is coming alive 
again. Call toll free: 


See VIST A 






+ Fine Definition 


Printing and 
the 
community 
organization 


Eggplant 
Printing 


Consultants 


831-1442 


Lectures Workshops 
Consulting 





PERSONALS 





Some Country Carpenter — ex- 
perienced, reliable, creative crafts- 
man seeks work, will design, build 
or remodel any part of your home. 
Call 733-7083 evenings. 


Problem or Losing Business. We 
may be able to make a deal. Busi- 
nessman with no cash for down 
payment wants to buy business 
and move to Colorado. Reply to 
buyer, Box 52165, Houston, TX 
77057. 










: address 


Treat Your cleaned garments' 
kindly! Everything from the small- 
est article to the largest item is 
professionally ironed at: 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
IRONING CENTER 
2219 E. 21st Ave. 355-8464 
Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am-5 pm Sat 
Pick-up & delivery service 


"DARKROOM 
Photography Classes 


Rental Photo-Lab 
Commercial Photography 
428 E. 1st Ave. 
744-8333 
Denver 


THE BUG DOCTOR 
AMERICAN, FOREIGN & VW 
REPAIRED 
| Can Repair Your Car at Your 
Location or at My Shop 
ALL WORK CHEERFULLY 
EXPLAINED 
THANK YOU—DEAN ROBERTS 
SHOP: 2295 Kearney St. 
355-2339 


WANTED 


Good, Quality Condition used 
bedroom, living room furniture: 
beds, bureaus, overstuffed chairs, 
lamps, etc. P.O. Box 6455, Den- 


i ver 80206. 


LEGAL NOTICES 


IN THE PROBATE COURT 
IN AND FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER 
AND STATE OF COLORADO 
Probate No. 78 PR 1134 


NOTICE BY PUBLICATION 


In the matter of Lisa Moore, a 
minor. 

To: The father of Lisa Moore 
whose name and address is un- 
known. Lisa Moore's last known 
is 2121 South Dallas, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Hearing on the petition for 
Appointment of Guardian for 
Minor filed by the undersigned 
with this Court will be held in the 
Court at Probate Court, Denver, 
Colorado, on November 28, 1978, 
at 3:00 o’clock p.m. 

/s/ Frances A. Koncilja, #4320 
Rothgerber, Appel & Powers 
2450 Colorado State Bank Bidg. 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
First Published: Oct. 26, 1978 
Last Published: Nov. 9, 1978 
Published: Straight Creek Journal 





How to place 
a classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 








e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 

e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 

e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without.this information. 

e Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 

e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 

e We cannot respond.to a request for a phone 
number from a Classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

è Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
categorize, or refuse ads. 

èe Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. Thursday. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 
next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 


20 


First two lines—$1 


g 
l 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
A 
i 
i 
I 
l 
j 
l 
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Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 
at 50¢ each 





Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 


THE STRAIGHT CREEK JOURNAL—November 2, 1978 


Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 


Straight Creek Journal MASARA 


Mail this form to: 
Straight Creek Journal 


2051 York 





The following information 


However, we Cannot print your ad without it. 


Name 
Address 
654 | 1," a eo 


Phone —— 





Denver, CO 80205 


eats eee 


St. 


is strictly confidential. 
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